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President’s Desk 


On the eve of my departure for Europe I want to send you a word of love and greeting from your 
Army and Navy Camp Committee and also to express my gratitude for the faithful and efficient 
Siemens fem work every local branch has accomplished. Success has followed your efforts 
Mrs. Kate Waller #24 now as Peace hovers again over our heads, we are prepared to turn the Camp 
Barrett, Chairman Fires into fires on the hearthstone to brighten and sweeten the return of our 
Army and Navy victorious boys and to protect and nurture the rising generation which shall 
Camp Committee, complete the work so nobly begun by our victorious army and navy. 

National Congress The clubs established by the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


of Mothers and Teacher Associations have made an enviable reputation and it is not too much to 
Parent-Teacher 


se claim to say “if the war had lasted longer, we would have found all other clubs 
Associations— , “ : ” 
more closely approximating our standards. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the W. C. C. S. both learned to value the part women had to play in making 
an atmosphere, and the first feeling, that women would act as a deterrent on the freedom and pleasures 
of the boys, was found to be a mistake. Dr. Augustine, of the W. C. C. S. at Washington, generously 
acknowledges this fact and has only words of praise for our methods and plans. Now that war work 
is almost over, we turn to constructive methods for our beloved organization. The avenues are 
manifold through which the organized mother spirit of the country can act; but in whichever avenue 
we are most interested, it inevitably looks to our having national headquarters in Washington as a 
most important and far-reaching factor in its successful approach. Therefore, let us bend all efforts 
to make the necessary financial arrangements which will make that possible, for upon this factor 
alone depends the success of the enterprise. 

Those who have visited No. 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, and especially those who like Mrs. 


Higgins, have availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by the Club for extension work, recognize 
the value of the plans. 


Massachusetts Week was not only a great success from every point of view, but will be a lasting 
benefit, for on the last night, a permanent Massachusetts Society was formed, which has, already 


grown into 2,000 members. _ It is officered by some of the most representative persons from that state. 
$100,000 ought to be raised in the next ninety days, and if we take up the burden enthusiastically 
it is already done. 

Now that the war is over, are we to forget our boys and close the one real home in our national 
capitol that is theirs? A thousand times NO. They are still there by the hundreds, and each week 
sees new faces just from overseas. No one knows what a good woman's handclasp means. 

I am sorry to say many of the boys have been weaned from home and come home sore at the lack 
of opportunity that presents itself. Many are disappointed and embittered at the success which 
others gained undeservedly, many are drifting, whither, whither? But all have much good and above 
all they are our boys and we must ever keep the light in the window to guide them back. 

Mrs. Carter as chairman of headquarters committee has done an heroic work, as have all the 
active members of the committee. Our beloved president, Mrs. Schoff’s optimism has kept the 
enthusiasm up. Our dear Mrs. Birney labored faithfully in laying the foundations and Mrs. Thacher 
has given of herself to the movement. In comparison to those workers, your humble servant has 
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been but a dim reflection of their efforts. Personally I want to thank you for the opportunity of 
service and pledge you my continued efforts. 

In closing my report, I desire to offer the following Resolution: 

“Resolved; That the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations return 
heartfelt thanks to the War Camp Community Service for their untiring patience and liberal support 
and coéperation with the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. That we 
request further codéperation, so that these two agencies be codrdinated in their ideals and purposes, 
may each supplement the other in Peace activities. That we pledge our loyal support and coédperation 
to future plans for community organization they may propose. Especially do we recognize the work 
of the War Camp Community Service under the direction of Mrs. Weir and the businesslike and 
effective program under Dr. Augustine which has been carried out. That we return especial thanks 
to Mrs. Newton Baker for her untiring interest and especially for having facilitated the going abroad 
of our representative—Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett.” 


1. Because Child Conservation rests primarily and principally with mothers. 
2. Because through mother-education in child hygiene, the Congress of Mothers has proved, it can 
reduce infant death-rate 70 per cent. 
Ten Reasons for 3. Because only through sufficient funds to make it possible to reach every 
oil mother of a baby can this saving of lives be done. a 
af Cates: ent 4. Because it is for the public welfare that it should be done. The National 
Parent-Teacher Congress ot Mothers estimates that 200,000 babies’ lives might be saved were 
Associations it possible to reach every home and every mother with the education that 
would enable her to give her child the right care. To organize this everywhere 
will make the country richer by adding hundreds of thousands to the future citizens of the state. 

. Because in the homes of the country, the character of the future citizenship of the state is being 
formed. It is therefore a matter of vital moment that mothers and fathers should know what 
ideals to give. 

. Because America must be a united nation. The education of children in schools is but one eighth 
of their education. The home has seven-eighths in its hands. 

. Because right education by parents would reduce children’s misdemeanors to a minimum. The 
result would reduce criminality immeasurably. 

. Because right education by parents would raise the standards of the entire nation, would build 
up a race of men and women in whom unselfish service to others, service to their country as much 
as in war would be the animating principle of their lives. Not one home, not one father or mother 
can be left without the inspiration and knowledge of how to develop the children’s highest possi- 
bilities physically, mentally and spiritually. 

. Because child training is a science which does not come by instinct, but which, rightly understood 
by fathers and mothers, will give every child the chance to develop the God-implanted possibil- 
ities that lie in every child. 

. because the National Congress of Mothers has established the agencies through which this can 
be accomplished and wishes to organize them in every village, hamlet and town. To do this, 
it must employ men and women qualified by education and ability to have charge of the work. 
Money must be had to do it. Prevention is better than cure. Only through right care of chil- 
dren in the home can any nation lay the foundation for good citizenship. 


Child Labor is so large a subject and has so many branches that the chairman of a general cOm- 

- mittee hardly knows just where she had best bend herenergies. The purely industrial aspect which 

emphasizes the ultimate effect on labor supply of allowing young children to 

Report ofthe Com- work in canneries, factories, fields, or city streets; the moral and physical aspect 

- i~ the ell pointing out little growing human beings laboring long hours or working under 

B. Chandler, Chair- UDSanitary conditions; the educational problem of insufficient schooling that goes 

man hand in hand with child labor; the practical consideration for families in dire 

need of financial help from their strong young members; the need for adequate 

legislation in some states; the need for changing old laws to fit new industries. the constant pounding 

on practical enforcement of good laws after they are passed—all these are but some of the salient 
features of that large problem called ‘“‘child labor.” 

In the face of this, whatever the Child Labor Committee has done this year seems nothing. 

A great deal of state work has been centered on a very practical problem. The provisions against 
child labor sometimes do not dovetail with the educational requirements of the same state. For 
example, I know of one state where girls may stop going to school at the age of fourteen but may not 
go to work until they are sixteen. In seventeen states the child labor or a similar committee of the 
local branch of the Congress of Mothers is assisting to codify and harmonize the child labor and edu- 
cation laws. , 


The Child Labor question is, since the federal law was found unconstitutional, a state matter. 
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Each state has a problem of its own and if we can get adequate laws in each state, the solution will 
probably be better than a general federal one. In Colorado the sugar-beet industry calls for outdoor 
workers at special seasons. In New England the confining all-the-year-round factories present a 
different legislative need. For this reason there is a greater call for the firm support of sensible laws 
by our state institutions. Each branch must acquaint itself with its local problems. This is being 
done in many states. The chairman of your committee had reports from California, where they are 
wrestling with the problem of fruit canneries and also centering a great deal of energy on an interesting 
arrangement of the most practical question of child labor—namely the settlement of the difficulty 
when a family really needs financial help and has big strong willing children just entering their ‘‘teens.”’ 
lo meet this situation the “scholarship plan’’ has been advocated: a plan to grant a certain sum of 
money to a child to recompense the family for his earning capabilities. This system, it is worthy of 
mention, is being tried out also in New York by the Henry Street Settlement School Committee. 
The Red Cross Home Relief have been helping supply funds for scholarships of about $3 a week in 
worthy cases for the little brothers and sisters who would otherwise be working to take the place of 
the fighter in the family. 

Other state branches also are emphasizing the educational problem. Valuable work is being 
done spreading information and encouragement among ignorant foreigners, telling them what educa- 
tional advantages the state offers their children and the reasons for the child labor laws. 

At least one branch is using its influence to urge full-time terms for rural schools so that country 
children are not at a disadvantage. This is always a factor in educational child labor problems. 

The Massachusetts branch reports that its efforts are greatly needed to try to cut down the 
alarming increase in child labor in the war factories of that state. Last fall 50,000 children under 
sixteen were working in Massachusetts—twice as many as in 1914. 

Your committee has referred local branches frequently to various federal organizations for sug- 
gestions, advice, and literature: The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton under the direction of Miss Julia Lathrop, and the National Child Labor Committee in New 
York. The chairman also found that the Oregon Child Welfare Commission (the function of which 
has been taken over by the state university as extension. 


“T am addressing you regarding a matter of concern to me as related to Congress ideals. 
When I came from the 1901 Convention in Columbus, Ohio, it was with the firm conviction that 
, the vital object of the Congress was that of helping the average home-maker, its 
The Vital Object — avn members to be more capable in developing the bodies, minds and hearts of 
of Congress of their own children. Formation not reformation impressed me as being its central 
Mothers—Letter : : ag , “ 
from a Member of ©bJect, and primarily its methods were to be educational and constructive. Our 
N.C. M. &P.-T.A. legal, social service work, etc., was to be as individuals and not as a Congress. 
The good to society through our individual influence would be immeasurably in- 
creased if by a readjustment of ideals and a greater ability (produced through Congress channels) we 
did the right kind of work in our own individual homes.” 

“It has seemed to me of late that these essential principals and purposes vital to our success are 
being overshadowed by attempts to apply them (through the Congress itself) in such a variety of 
ways that the real goal of our organization is being lost. To succeed in a large way, these days, any 
organization must have a clear objective of worth and measuring and its whole energy centered on its 
attainment, all side and related issues being subjective to the main ideal. If interest is not focused 
it is dissipated.”’ 

“To help our mothers to be capable mothers and the wives in our membership to be better wives 
and to correlate our work with the source of supply in our school system is (as I understood it) far 
more effective for our object, than to enter as an organization into plans for other movements, all 
good, but which have organized support elsewhere. By so doing we would conserve the influence of 
the C ongress for its distinctive and special purpose.’ 

“IT have been confirmed in this interpretation of its ideal through the writings of Mrs. intiees and 
yourself and also through the fidelity with which Mrs. Weeks has maintained and advanced su 
ideals in our locality.”’ 

“The average home-maker is not and never should become a public woman. Such themes as 
“Parental Fidelity,’ ‘‘Home Habits,”’ “Correct Ideals in the Character of Children,” ‘Christian 
Motherliness,”’ ‘‘Wifely Winsomeness,”’ etc., and the way to apply and use these qualities for our 
own homes are subjects vital but seldom discussed in the local meetings which I know about, and their 
absence on this national program seems to me to be conspicuous. Discussion and analysis of the 
essentials of true home life and child character, seem to have given place to restoration through 
Juvenile Courts and general legal and social service work.”’ 

“If I am incorrect in my understanding I shall be glad to be so informed. These ideals of its 
work have held my loyalty to this work ever since I was convinced of their existence.” 


“If I am right in my understanding can you suggest to me a practical way in which such ideals 
can be restored in our local circles.”’ 
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“T look to the national toset our local objective in this matter and I feel that I cannot let it pass 
without being personally reinforced in my position or corrected in it.”’ 

A review of the subjects for programs in many places show that the writer is correct in stating 
that organizations of parents are in many places overlooking the very purpose for which the National 
Congress of Mothers was organized, to help mothers and fathers and young people to learn how to 
guide and care for their own children. 

That is the very foundation on which the welfare of children rests. The family is the unit on 
which the superstructure of child-welfare must be built. 

The Congress of Mothers was founded to reach every home, to help all who had the care of chil- 
dren. First how to give proper physical care, next how to bring out the qualities of honesty, truth- 
fulness, kindness and regard for others, reliability, reverence, responsibility—all these underlie success 
in every walk of life. 

The organization of Mothers Circles and Parent-Teacher Associations is but a means to the end 
of reaching homes, and giving to them the vision of the greatness of their work in child nurture, and 
practical suggestions as to how to develop right standards of life in their children. 

Apply that test to every meeting of parents or teachers if the greatest forward movement for 
the welfare of children is to be promoted. Speakers on other subjects have their place, but not to 
the exclusion of the vital objects for which parents are organized by the Congress of Mothers. 


CurLp! the ever-budding hope of the race! Born with possibility of becoming better, nobler, 
less selfish and less self-seeking in each generation. Born with the possibility of rising out of and 
above the limitations and handicaps of its own times and conditions and of en- 
Bene Giesaee tering upon a development of those glorified human attainments of which we are 
‘ barely permitted to catch a momentary glimpse in the ‘‘best’’ lives of the noblest 

of our generation: this is the meaning of CHILD. 

WELFARE. That this child, committed to our care shall be given all the regard and consideration 
needed to make him fare well in our keeping, this must be our single and collective aim. This aim 
consciously accepted as goal of parental, home, social and state endeavor, will make WELFARE the 
real ‘“‘Fare Well’’ which childhood asks for and needs in tenements, in solitary isolated homes, in 
homes surfeited by wealth, all over this land and other lands. CHILD-WELFARE wants children to 
fare well, in body, in mind, in heart, and in soul. Meaning less than this renders the words useless 
and bare formal profession. 

MAGAZINE. The spokesman, the advocate and the propagator of this faith, unfailingly now for 
a period of years, in high and in low places, has been this CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Even many 
of the faithful have not yet seen the vision in its completed splendor and glory. Fuller comprehension 
of purpose, more vital consecration toward its attainment; more vigorous activity and more personal 
work toward its achievement and realization, this is part of the field of the magazine. Preaching, 
propaganda, appeal, argument, demonstration of success, congratulation for parts of the end actually 
reached by effort and striving, all these the magazine has vsed and will continue to use, to the end 
that its pages and columns shall be an inexhaustible storehouse of plans, methods, principles, pro- 
cedures for the positive promotion of the welfare of the child through the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

CuHaRLES H. WAGNER 


Dr. Edith Taft Morehouse, a Red Cross physician recently returned from dispensary work in 
Paris, thinks that the war has had a peculiarly ‘‘crushing"’ effect upon the women of France, especially 


the poorer classes. Air raids have had the tendency to keep their nerves at a high 
pitch, and to create an atmosphere of tension and excitement all about them, but 
the great reaction will be more clearly seen in the next generation than in the 
present one. The children of France, Dr. Morehouse believes, will surely grow up more nervous and 
emotional because of the terrible experiences through which they have passed. 

For this reason every precaution is being taken by the American Red Cross in coéperation with 
the French government, to give them proper nourishing food and fresh air treatment. Maternity 
will be encouraged, for France’s only hope lies in posterity. This was the earnest belief of Theodore 
Roosevelt. In one of his last articles he spoke of the great need in the world for the children of the 
men who fought and won this war. The French government shares his conviction and is giving an 
allowance of fifty francs to the mothers before and after their children are born. During their con- 
finement they are given the best of care, and after they have regained their strength, their babies are 
placed in the ‘“‘creche’’ conducted by the Red Cross, a day nursery conducted in coéperation with 
the town officials where nursing mothers who work will be able to be near their babies. 


The France of the 
Future 





Church Movies in an Ohio Town 


Climax of Children’s Year 


U. S. Department of Labor, CHILDREN’s BUREAU, Washington 


As a climax to the Children’s Year campaign 
to secure better standards for the health, edu- 
cation and work of the American child, the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor has arranged for a series of conferences on 
child-welfare to be held in various sections of 
the United States during May and June. Men 
and women who have had a part in the work 
done for the protection of European children 
during the war have been invited by the Secretary 
of Labor to lay before the American public the 
results of their experience. 

Among the foreign guests who are expected 
to take part in the conferences are Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, the chief medical officer of the 
British Local Government Board, who has been 
largely responsible for the work that resulted 
in a lowering of the infant death rate during 
the war; R. C. Davison, of the Juvenile Labor 
Exchange, London; and Mrs. Eleanor Barton, 
of the Woman’s Codéperative Guild, an organiza- 
tion of the wives of British workingmen which 
has helped to secure increased national protection 
for mothers and babe is. 

Mile. Valentine Thompson, editor of La Vie 
Feminine, M. Pierre Hamp, an official of the 
French ministry of labor and a well-known author- 
ity on education and child labor, and Dr. C. 
Mulon, who was in charge of the creches main- 
tained by the French government during the 
war for the children of women employed in 
munitions factories, have been asked to present 
to the conference French experiences in child 
welfare work. Dr. Rene Sand, professor of 
social and industrial medicine at the University 


of Brussels and Mme. Henri Carton de Wiart, 
who has been much concerned with the care 
of Belgian refugee children during the war, 
are expected from Belgium. 

The conferences will be preceded by a meet- 
ing at Washington during the week of May 6, 
which will be attended by the foreign guests, 
a small working committee of American experts 
to be invited by the Secretary of Labor, and 
members of the Children’s Bureau staff. This 
meeting, owing to the crowded condition of 
Washington, will of necessity be small, but 
it will give an opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion of desirable minimum standards of 
child care. This discussion will be continued, 
with reference to local conditions, in certain 
cities which have asked for regional confer- 
ences. 

A recital of the experiences of those who have 
successfully struggled to protect children under 
the hardship and anxieties of the war period 
in Europe and whose countries, in fact, emerged 
from the war with better laws and higher stand- 
ards for the nurture and education of children, 
should certainly be of assistance to the United 
States. The war has disclosed, perhaps no 
greater heroism than that of the civilians of 
Europe, who within sound of the enemy guns 
labored quietly and faithfully to guard child- 
hood, so far as possible, from the suffering at- 
tendant upon war. The history of their efforts 
should prove an inspiration for peacetime 
work to the men and women in America who 
have the welfare of children at heart. 


Church Movies in An Ohio Town 


By THE REVEREND ERNEST A. MILLER, 
Pastor, M. E. Church, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


I have made the experiment and am more than 
ever convinced of its feasibility and power. In 
almost every church or community there is some- 
one who has the ability, conviction and conse- 
cration to make church motion picture work a 
success and a religious force. However, the min- 
ister should keep very close to the project. If 
he fully understands the religious educational 
value of films he will be willing to put motion 
pictures among the first things in his busy life. 

Only the best in machines and equipment 
should be considered by the governing body of 
any church. Here, as almost everywhere, the 
best is the cheapest. 


Every new church today should be built with 
a suitable and commodious assembly room which 


may be used for motion picture purposes. This 
room may serve many purposes, but, in the not 
distant future, there is going to be an insistent 
demand for moving pictures in every progressive 
church. In old church buildings the Sunday 
School auditorium may be used. Sometimes par- 
titions will have to be removed in order to in- 
crease seating capacity; adjustments and alter- 
ations will be fully justified by the increased 
serviceableness of the church plant through the 
medium of this new public benefactor. 
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An Unusual School 


. By H. H. CHAMBERLIN 


(Last December, the National Security 
League, in codperation with the local school 
authorities, secured the establishment, at the 
Oliver School, Lawrence, Mass., of an Experi- 
mental School in citizenship teaching. The 
underlying idea, as formulated by Dr. R. M. 
McElroy, the League’s Educational Director, 
was to try out, through educational experiment 
on laboratory principles, various methods in 
the teaching of civics and citizenship in elemen- 
tary schools, in order to obtain a standard plan 
for circulation throughout the schools of the 
country. The following is an account by Mr. 
H. H. Chamberlin, of Worcester, Mass., of a 
recent visit by him to the Oliver Experimental 
School.) 


OLIVER SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MaAss.—ExXPERI- 
MENTAL SCHOOL IN CITIZENSHIP 


I found a school conducted apparently by the 
pupils themselves. The school, as a whole, is 
run by the heads of a number of committees 
whose members are chosen by ballot of the 
pupils themselves. First, there is a transpor- 
tation committee, which sees that discipline is 
maintained. The members of this committee 
marshal the students when they depart from the 


building or go from room to room, and they 
report any infraction of rules to the principal. 
The second committee is the housekeepers’ 


committee. This is composed of a number of 
little girls who make it their business to see that 
the desks are kept in order, the blackboards 
clean, that no rubbish or refuse is left in the 
building. The third committee is the enter- 
tainment committee. This is composed of pupils 
who select students who show dramatic instinct 
for various entertainments which are given from 
time to time. Fourth comes the Oliver Pa- 
triotic League, whose youthful president is also 
editor of the school paper. 

In general, my impressions can be grouped 
under three heads: First, the extreme good order 
that prevailed throughout the school. I asked 
the teachers about this, and they said that there 
was never anything else. They said that the 
children did not think about order, but thought 
about their lessons, and that most of the dis- 
cipline came from the children themselves. 
Secondly, I was impressed by the interest which 
the children took in their recitations. I have 
never been to a recitation before where I did 
not feel somewhat relieved when it was over. 
I remember in my own school days the sigh of 
relief that used to go over the class when any 
particular portion of the daily grind was finished. 
In this school every recitation that I saw had to 


be cut short by the teachers, in the midst of a) 


discussion of the pupils. The pupils, if they had 


been let alone, would have kept on for some time 
after the prescribed hour. Thirdly, I was im- 
pressed by the patriotism that all the pupils 
showed. They realized pretty thoroughly what 
was being done for them, and they were coéperat- 
ing as far as they were able. In very few cases 
did any of them sympathize with any of the 
un-American doctrines which are being preached 
to their fathers and mothers. One little boy 
told me that he had been working on a milk 
route for four years, and had saved $150, which 
was now in the bank, and that his father was out 
of work, and his savings were being used to keep 
the family, and he wanted his father back at 
work again as soon as he could get there. A 
little girl told me that she was absent one day 
from school because her mother was a strike 
picket, and she had to tend the children, and 
she told her mother after that that she “had 
better stay at home and mind the children, and 
let her go to school, that she did not want to 
manage the house again.” 

To show the spirit of the children, a number 
of them were asked to tell me about the at- 
tempted interference of the strikers with the 
school attendance in Lawrence. The strikers 
had announced that during the strike they 
intended to give the children a holiday from the 
schools. At the Oliver School the pupils at- 
tended in mass. There were only two out of 
1,400 absent on account of the strike. They 
not only attended in mass, but they talked with 
other children in other schools and got them to 
attend. One little Italian boy gave me this 
account of his morning's experience. ‘‘I started 
out for school,’’ he said, ‘‘and found some men 
on the street, and they wanted to take my books 
away and I would not let them. Then they 
told me to go home. ‘Is that all you want,’ 
said I. ‘Why sure,’ said the men. I started 
toward my home, and I turned a street corner, 
and then I got over a fence and went over another 
street and came to school.”’ ‘I was met,” said 
a little girl, ‘‘by the strikers as I was coming to 
school. They told me to go home, and I told 
them to mind their own business, and they did 
not interfere with me any more, probably be- 
cause I wasakid.” ‘I started out,” said another 
little boy, ‘“‘and found a crowd of men on the 
street, and they told me to go back home. My 
house was in sight so I had to go back to it. 
My father was on strike. I disagree with him, 
but I cannot argue with him because he is a poor 
arguer. So I went into the house and waited 
until he went into a front room, then I ran 
down the hall, and got out of the back door and 
came to school. I got there eight minutes late, 
but I got there just the same.” 

In the seventh-grade room, the children were 
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having a lesson in English composition. The 
recitation was presided over by a little girl who 
sat at a corner desk. She called up one pupil 
after another, and each faced his audience and 
recited his composition. When the pupil got 
through, other pupils claimed the floor for criti- 
cism, sometimes ten or fifteen at a time. Any 
mistakes in grammar, any awkward phraseology, 
any defect in massing the composition, were 
pounced upon by these youthful critics. They 
were also very frank in praising what they 
considered the merits of the composition. They 
discussed at length the meaning of a number of 
words. One little boy stated that something 
had shocked him to ‘the limit of his capacity.” 
The youthful critics made him justify that phrase 
word for word, and discussed it in all its bearings. 
The little boy defended the phrase, and at last 
came out on top. 

The school paper consists of compositions 
written by the pupils. The handwriting was 
invariably excellent except that of the editor- 
in-chief. His writing, I was told, was almost 
llegible, so a little girl, whose father has a store, 
takes his editorials home, and writes them out 
on her father’s typewriter. He had an editorial 
on the strike which lambasted the strikers and 
the Bolsheviks in a manner which would have 
done good to the heart of the American business 
man. He had an editorial on Liberty Bonds 
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which was so well written that I thought it had 
been copied from some newspaper or govern- 
ment report. I was surprised to learn that it 
was entirely an original composition. 

At the end of a discussion of naturalization 
in one of the rooms, a wee bit of a girl in the back 
got up and told the chairman that two days be- 
fore she had made her elder brother take out 
naturalization papers. She also stated that 
she would live with her brother for two years, 
and that she would ‘‘make his life miserable”’ 
until he learned enough English to qualify him- 
self for his second papers. The children vig- 
orously applauded. Immediately a little boy 
in the front arose and put the motion that the 
children should make it their business to see 
that their fathers, brothers, friends and relatives 
should become citizens of the United States as 
soon as possible. This motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously. 

That seemed to me to be the spirit of all the 
children in the school. They are looking after 
their own welfare and that of their parents, 
and keeping each other in order in a truly 
American manner. Independence, self-reliance 
and self-respect were the characteristics of almost 
every child I saw. This is the result of an expe- 
riment which has been in operation only since 
last December. It is making a good American 
out of every child in the school. 





Half a century ago, when the grandmothers 
of the present generation were still young mothers 
and the college girls of today undreamed of, 
Herbert Spencer startled the world with these 
words: 

“If by some strange chance not a vestige of us 
descended to the remote future save a pile of 
our school books or some college examination 
papers, we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary 
of the period would be on finding in them no sign 
that the learners were ever likely to be parents. 
‘This must have been the curriculum of their 
celibates,’ we may fancy him concluding. ‘I 
see here an elaborate preparation for many 
things, especially for reading the books of extinct 
nations and of coexisting nations, but I find no 
reference whatever to the bringing up of children. 
They could not have been so absurd as to omit 
all training for this gravest of responsibilities. 
Evidently, then, this was the school course of 
one of their monastic orders.’”’ 

He went on to state what to him was “an 
astounding fact’’ that no instruction was given 
to young people concerning the treatment of 
their offspring, although the large majority of 
them would sooner or later become parents. 


How are we Educating our Young Girls? 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


Since that time those of us who have been at 
work in the educational field have seen the rise 
and spread of the kindergarten, the introduction 
of domestic science into high schools, the social 
service courses in women’s colleges, the forma- 
tion of mothers’ classes, the growth of the nation- 
wide Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, child-welfare societies and inter- 
national congresses for the same purpose and 
we have been almost overwhelmed by the number 
of magazine articles and books, good, bad and 
indifferent, which have streamed forth-from the 
ever busy press. And yet—when we turn the 
page of Spencer’s book and read: 

“Consider the young mother and her nursery 
legislation. But a few years ago she was at 
school, where her memory was crammed with 
words and names and dates, and her reflective 
faculties scarcely in the least degree exercised, 
where not one idea was given her respecting 
the methods of dealing with the opening mind 
of childhood, and where her discipline did not 
fit her in the least for thinking out methods of 
her own. The intervening years have been 
passed in practicing music, in fancy work, in 
novel reading, in party-going, no thought having 
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yet been given to the grave responsibilities of 
maternity, and scarcely any of that solid intel- 
lectual culture has been obtained which would 
be a preparation for such responsibilities. And 
now, see her, with an unfolding human char- 
acter committed to her charge. See her pro- 
found ignorance of the phenomena with which 
she has to deal, undertaking to do that which 
can be done but imperfectly even with the aid 
of the profoundest knowledge. 

“She knows nothing about the nature of the 
emotions, their order of evolution, their functions, 
or where the use ends and abuse begins. She is 
under the impression that some feelings are 
wholly bad, which is not true of any of them; 
and that others are good however far they may 
be carried, which is also not true of any of them. 
And then, ignorant as she is of the structure she 
has to deal with, she is equally ignorant of the 
effects produced on it by this or that treatment.” 

Notwithstanding the advance made in our 
more intellectual communities toward the right 
education of woman for her chief work of ‘‘ moth- 
ering,” are there not yet thousands and tens of 
thousands of young women growing up in the 
state of ignorance described above? Even where 
educated physicians and trained nurses have 
done what they could to instruct the expectant 
mother in the laws of health necessary for the 
well-being of her child, and have guarded the 
life of her newborn infant for the first few months 
of its physical existence, how many of them 
have cautioned her concerning the peace within 
needed by the young babe during its absorbent 
first few months? How much do they enlighten 
her on the value of smiles and gentle tones in 
the first dim awakening of her child’s emotional 
life, and the injury done to the spiritual growth 
of this tender inner life by frowns and by harsh, 
angry tones? Do they try in her to watch for 
the early manifestations of inherited instincts, 
and tell her what is the wise guidance of inborn 
impulses? Do they convince her that her child’s 
affections, interests, will-power as well as his 
perceptions of the world about him are awakening 
and growing along with his digestive organs, 
his nervous system and his muscular strength? 
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Do they lead her to realize that the care of these 
invisible but essential factors in her child’s life 
are—just as important, shall I say?—as the 
care of the little body which is to be their chief 
instrument in after life, and how the one reacts 
on the other? Which of them tells her how her 
child’s life may be kept pure, how his sympathy 
for and interest in his fellow beings can be fos- 
tered? And yet so much of his future happiness 
and development of character depend on his 
early inner attitude concerning these human 
relations. Froebel says an infant’s first answer- 
ing smile as he looks up into his mother’s happy 
face is the dim awakening of his social instinct. 
Would not this banish many a frown and fret 
from the young mother’s face if she only realized 
that she was then stirring her child’s emotional 
life? 

Does doctor or nurse teach her how to meet the 
little one’s first lie? Or what a real lie is? 
Have they explained to her what it means to 
starve a child’s imagination? Or have they 
instructed her concerning the effect upon his 
intellect as well as his moral character of letting 
his imagination run riot? How can she guide 
it and yet not check it? Has she learned from 
them that armaments and parliaments and 
arbitrations and conventions of peace advocates 
will not banish war and its horrors until hatred 
and greed and jealousy have first been conquered 
in the hearts of little children and a generation 
has been taught to realize that the great battles 
of life are within a man’s own breast, and that 
the greatest wealth comes from coéperation 
not only in community life, but in international 
coéperation? Does she know how to prove to 
her child that man is his brother's keeper whether 
he will or not? The subject of ‘‘Social Psy- 
chology’’ is not yet half comprehended and will 
not be until we train our children to practice 
this truth. We have talked these things but 
we have not livedthem. They have been matters 
of the head and the will, as true psychological 
insight teaches us they must be. These and a 
score of other burning questions confront us 
when we think of our loving but too often blun- 
dering efforts at educating our young girls. 





To Mother 


Mother o’mine, I am soul of your soul, 
Just as I’m bone of your bone; 
And the thoughts I’m thinking, thoughts new to 
me, 
Are thoughts which were once your own. 
And the dreams I’m dreaming, so vast and deep 
That they cannot be expressed, 
You dreamed in that mystical long ago, 
When close to your heart I pressed. 


Mother o’mine there's the tiniest form, 
Wrapped in the folds near my heart, 

And oh! even now it’s a part of my dreams, 
Of my very soul a part; 

And the prayer that I pray this stilly night, 
For this unborn child of mine, 

Is that God may keép my soul's aim high 
And noble and pure as thine. 

Witte Dortte EstTEs 





A Fair Chance in Life to a Child 


The Way to Give a Fair Chance in Life to a Child 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“The way to give a child a fair chance in 
life is not to bring it up in luxury, but to see 
that it has the kind of training that will give it 
strength of character. Even apart from the 
vital question of national life, and regarding 
only the individual interest of the children them- 
selves, happiness in the true sense is a hundred- 
fold more apt to come to any given member of 
a healthy family of healthy-minded children, 
well brought up, well educated, but taught 
that they must shift for themselves, must win 
their own way, and by their own exertions make 
their own positions of usefulness, than it is 
apt to come to those whose parents themselves 
have acted on, and have trained their children 
to act on, the selfish and sordid theory that the 
whole end of life is ‘‘to taste a few good things.” 

“To sum up then, the whole matter is sim- 
ple enough. If either a race or an individual 
prefers the pleasures of mere effortless ease, of 
self indulgence, to the infinitely deeper, the in- 
finitely higher pleasures that come to those who 
know the toil and the weariness, but also the 
joy, of hard duty well done, why, that race or 
that individual must inevitably in the end pay 
the penalty of leading a life both vapid and ig- 
noble. No man and no woman really worthy 
of the name can care for the life spent solely 
or chiefly in the avoidance of risk and trouble 
and labor. Save in exceptional cases the prizes 
worth having in life must be paid for, and the 
life worth living must be a life of work for a 
worthy end, and ordinarily of work more for 
others than for one’s self.’—Theodore Roose- 
velt, 


THE DESTINY OF THE WoRLD IN MOTHER'S 
KEEPING 


The Great Responsibility 


“Into the woman's keeping is committed the 
destiny of the generations to come after us. 
In bringing up your children you mothers must 
remember that while it is essential to be loving 
and tender it is no less essential to be wise and 
firm. Foolishness and affection must not be 
treated as interchangeable terms and _ besides 
training your sons and daughters in the softer 
and milder virtues you must seek to give them 
those stern and hardy qualities which in after 
life they will surely need. 


Wives of the Future 


“If you mothers through weakness bring up 
your sons to be selfish and to think only of 
themselves, you will be responsible for much 
sadness among the women who are to be their 
wives in the future. If you let your daughters 
grow up idle, perhaps under the mistaken im- 
pression that as you yourselves have had to 
work hard they shall know only enjoyment, 
you are preparing them to be useless to others 
and burdens to themselves. 


Work is Not a Curse 


“Teach boys and girls alike that they are 
not to look forward to lives spent in avoiding 
difficulties but to lives spent in overcoming 
difficulties. Teach them that work, for them- 
selves and also for others, is not a curse but a 
blessing; seek to make them happy, to make 
them enjoy life, but seek also to make them 
face life with the steadfast resolution to wrest 
success from labor and adversity, and to do 
their whole duty before God andto man. Surely 
she who can thus train her sons and her daughters 
is thrice fortunate among women.’’—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


THE WELFARE OF THE STATE DEPENDS ON THE 
AVERAGE FAMILY 


“In the last analysis the welfare of the state 
depends absolutely upon whether or not the 
average family, the average man and woman 
and their children, represent the kind of citizen- 
ship fit for the foundation of a great nation; 
and if we fail to appreciate this we fail to appre- 
ciate the root of morality upon which all healthy 
civilization is based. 

“No piled-up wealth, no splendor of material 
growth, no brilliance of artistic development 
will permanently avail any people unless its 
home life is healthy, unless the average man 
possesses honesty, courage, common sense, 
and decency, unless he works hard and is willing 
at need to fight hard; and unless the average 
woman is a good wife, a good mother,~able and 
willing to perform the first and greatest duty 
of womanhood, able and willing to bear and to 
bring up as they should be brought up, healthy 
children, sound in body, mind and character, 
and numerous enough so that the race shall 
increase and not decrease.” —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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To Learn What America Means 


At a meeting held recently in Lowell, Mass., 
under the auspices of the board of trade there 
were gathered representatives of varoius national- 
ities of the city, industrial employers, represen- 
tatives of women’s organizations, teachers, and 
others, for the purpose of obtaining a clearer 
conception of the Americanization program to 
be launched by local and state authorities. 

The principal speaker was the state commis- 
sioner of education, who said, in part: 

“Democracy can fail unless we have a wide- 
spread education. This education must be 
among all the people. We find that our people 
have not been welded into a common citizen- 
ship. 

“What do you mean by Americanism? We 
want to make all our people, native or foreign 
born, to understand what America means, 
what America has cost. We want them to 
understand that Americans not only take pri- 
vileges but also give service to democracy. 

“The time has come when no man can be 
found big enough for any one job. But there 
isn't any job too big for us if we do it together. 
It is important that we develop a straight think- 
ing people. Are you afraid of discontent? I 
am afraid of ignorant discontent, but I wel- 
come enlightened discontent. 

“The language question has caused a good 
deal of misunderstanding. There is no efficacy 
in the English language in itself unless it makes 
for good citizenship. I don’t want to blot out 
the traditions of any race or any people, but 
some things can be accomplished only when 
people discuss their pleasures and their troubles 
in a common tongue. 

“We have mapped out what is known as a 
federal-state plan of Americanization. It under- 
takes to lay down a clear and intelligent pro- 
gram of studies, which will not mean the ex- 
ploitation of any one people but the exploitation 
of us all for a big ideal.”’ 


LooKING AFTER THE AMERICAN CHILD 


The future of the American child is a very 
important matter, and no doubt the international 
conference on child welfare which is to assemble 
in Washington in May will make an important 
contribution to the discussion of the subject. 
Perhaps by that time the peace treaty will 
have been signed and the public will be eager 
to listen. It is to be told in particular what 
the war has taught. 

A conflict which has produced such a tre- 
mendous social upheaval must have affected 
youth equally with age. But it may be a little 
difficult for the moment to estimate the full 
effects. The immediate lesson is that when 
war is waged with the remorseless cruelty of 


the Hun childhood does not have the protection’ 


which civilization even in a state of war is 
supposed to afford it. Other lessons should 
have been learned before the war began. Child- 
ren cannot be either neglected or exploited 
industrially without grave peril to the whole 
structure of society. 

Upon one point, perhaps, ‘welfare workers”’ 
are disposed to lay too slight stress. This is 
that nothing can take the place of parental 
responsibility. Perhaps we are coming to de- 
pend too much upon organized rather than 
individual effort. That parental care often 
fails must be admitted. Yet a substitute for 
it is only an empirical remedy. It is more 
essential to begin with the parents and to im- 
press upon them the need of careful oversight. 
The way in which children even from decent 
homes are allowed to run about the street un- 
checked is one of the scandals of American life. 

In fact, it might almost be said that the chief 
danger to American childhood is not found in 
the poorest homes, where the children early 
acquire a certain measure of ability to look out 
for themselves, but from the homes where 
there is some protection for them, but not 
enough. This is a serious problem. The war 
throws little light upon it; nor are substitutes 
for the old-fashioned mother especially successful 
in coping with it.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THis AGE OF ELIMINATION AND SOME DANGER 
SIGNALS 


The “Get Together’’ Watchword 


A marked tendency of modern times is to 
eliminate the supernatural from religion. It 
must be admitted that elimination is often de- 
sirable as in the case of the horseless carriage, 
the fireless cooker, the iceless refrigerator, the 
spineless cactus; and we are hoping for the 
odorless onion and the boneless shad, even as 
we have secured a Kaiserless world. 

Elimination, however, can mark degeneracy, 
and this is true when there is tendency toward 
the loveless marriage, the childless home, and 
especially a Christless Christianity. This latter 
has certain marked features which take the 
form of very definite substitutions of the merely 
human for the divine, thus eliminating God and 
His power from human life and activity. These 
substitutions are: 

1. Human reason exalted above divine reve- 
lation. 

2. Attainment for obtainment, or what man 
can do for himself exalted above what he can 
obtain from God. 

3. Worldly-wise political philosophy exalted 
above divine prophecy. 

4. Man’s ability to perfect the world by his 
own efforts exalted above God's kingdom pro- 
gram. 
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5. “Social service’ exalted above individual 
regeneration, or the emphasis of the social by- 
products of Christianity rather than the prime 
product of the union of the soul with God. 

All these features are marked in modern 
thought. With many educational leaders the 
Bible has ceased to be the final word in dealing 
with life problems. ‘Salvation by character”’ 
is the watchword of certain schools of thought 
rather than “character by _ salvation.’””’ A 
foolish optimism concerning permanent world 
peace preceded the present world war because 
men failed to note the utterances of Bible pro- 
phecy, and there is yet dream of universal world 
peace without the advent of the Prince of 
Peace, and a world kingdom of righteousness 


without the presence of the King. The ad- 
vancement of humanity is with many the hope 
of the world, as they turn from ‘‘the blessed 
hope’ (Titus 2:11-14), declaring that “the 
advancement of the sons of men is the only 
advent of the Son of Man.” Social regeneration 
is given the first place in thought and effort, 
regardless of the fact that in all ages great social 
reforms have resulted from the impact of human- 
ity with the heart of God. ‘Get together” 
rather than ‘Get to God”’ is the watchword of 
the day, in forgetfulness of the fact that ‘“‘a get- 
together movement,” without primary thought 
of God, gave the Babel of history, and is not 
likely to produce better results in modern times. 
—Robert McWhatty Russell, D.D., LL.D. 





The Boy Who is a Puzzle to His Mother 
By G. W. TUTTLE 


Well, mother, you have never been a boy. 
Bless you, this is your only handicap. Of 
course, as you married a real flesh and blood 
man, you understand that men are not ab- 
solutely perfect; but just how that boy of yours 
can fight, and perchance sometimes get into 
mischief—even as other boys—is an unsolved 
mystery, a life riddle to you. 

But chances are that Johnnie's father remem- 
bers. That is why he never seems to be able 
to see Johnnie’s black eye, or scratched face, 
or torn clothes—the blinders of memory are 
over his eyes; no wonder that he is afflicted with 
astigmatism. When you exclaim in tones of 
despair: “Johnnie has been fighting again!’ 
he says: “‘Has he?” in the most surprised tones 
that he can muster. But his eyes twinkle 
suspiciously—O dear, how can a woman under- 
stand a man! 

Father, mild as he is nowadays, was a fighter 
when young—he had a quick temper. He 
knows where Johnnie’s temper came from; he 
knows that it was an honest inheritance, and 
that it will take time for Johnnie to overcome 
that temper. 

When I think of boys who fight I think of my 
own youth. My quick temper kept me in 
hot water the larger part of the time. As a 
matter of fact I was seldom the aggressor. I 
did not nag, or abuse, or bully smaller boys, 
but when an older boy tormented me there 
was something doing. Then I would go home 
with a black eye and torn clothes. My dear 
mother would look a little sad as she mended 
my torn clothes, and she might give me a little 
gentle advice—this fighting spirit was beyond 


her ken; I did not inherit it from my gentle, 
loving mother. 

But father—well, father would be as blind as 
a bat. Father knew where that temper came 
from. Another thing father knew, he knew that 
boys do not put on virtues as readily a they 
put on a shirt when they come out of the depths 
of the old swimming pool. Father might look 
the other way—so as not to see that black eye— 
and say, cheerily; “Want to go eeling to night, 
George?” Then we would string the squirming, 
protesting angleworms in long, seductive strings 
to lure the eels from the depths of the old Quinni- 
piac River. Black eyes were forgotten as we 
sat side by side in the darkness and bobbed for 
eels in the Quinnipiac. Eels seemed like am- 
brosia as they were placed on the breakfast 
table, fried to a turn, the next morning. Happy 
the boy whose father is his chum. 

My father always believed in fair play. His 
eyes would have flashed with indignation had 
I tormented a smaller boy, or treated him meanly 
in any way. Punishment would have fallen upon 
me had I been guilty of ill-treating a smaller lad. 

But when your boy fights unjustly, and gets 
soundly thrashed, sympathy is uncalled for. 
I like that incident of the small boy who was 
rapidly growing important, disagreeable, and 
aggressive. At last, looking out of her window 
one day, his mother saw him tormenting a 
smaller boy. Before she could get out to inter- 
fere the worm had turned, with the result that 
her Freddie was soundly thrashed. ‘Thank 
you,” said this wise mother, sweetly, to the 
victor; ‘‘Freddie deserved all that you gave 
him.” 
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An Ode to the Mothers’ Circle 


By Mrs. O. B. WaALpDo 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in thy flight; 

Let me live over with endless delight 

Some of the joys and benefits too 

That I have attained since belonging to you; 

In sweet retrospection I fondly trace 

The years that have flown since I first took my 
place 

As one of this circle under dear Mrs. Scott— 

That memorable day can ne’er be forgot! 


A mother was I with two children to rear; 

Of all the world’s treasures, these were the most 
dear; 

So I needed much council, instruction and aid, 

And in joining this Club the foundation was laid, 

In science and literature, music and art; 
Knowledge profound this club can impart, 

With lectures on hygiene, lectures on health, 

Conservation of foodstuff, conservation of health, 

Lectures on cooking, housekeeping too 

There isn’t a subject we haven’t gone through! 


For being a mother in this day and age 

Is equal in knowledge to the proverbial sage. 

The doctors have lectured us many a time, 

From the pre-natal period to the halt and the 
blind, 

On how to have babies without any pain, 

Clear through the catalogue then back again; 

How to bathe them and tend them and put on a 
frock 

And to feed them exactly with an eye on the clock. 


When their mental attainments begin to unfold 

The learned professors are brought into our fold, 

They lecture to us on what mothers should do 

In developing children to be honest and true; 

And what kind of discipline to use when things 
are bad 

(This is where fathers come in mighty bad). 


Now when the child is ready for school 

The Mother still has to learn many a rule; 

And so we have lectures on good education 

Wholesome school lunches—a well balanced ra- 
tion; 

Proper school lighting and good ventilation, 

Model play grounds under good inspection. 

O Mothers’ Circle! I’ve learned much from you, 

If all we attain could only come true! 


As the child grows more sturdy we’re told now, 
forsooth, 

The Mother must tell them exactly the truth 

Of the science of life and its wonders untold, 

And guide them in seeing these mysteries unfold; 

We can no longer evade them, because 

It is their right to know nature’s laws. 


And O, Mothers’ Circle, you've helped pave the » 


way 


In teaching the mothers these lessons today. 
Wouldn't our grandmothers be horrified though, 
If they could but dream of the things we know? 
But “knowledge is power”’ and “in union there’s 
strength’’; 
With both of these assets we can go any length. 
And it’s all for the sake of the children we own 
And the sanctified spot known as the home. 


When the children are grown, like wee birds in a 
nest 

That are flapping their wings in making a test 

Before leaving the home of their birthplace so 
dear, 

We feel that our own efforts are now very near 

Completed—but alas! 'tis not so; 

There’s always some more for mothers to know. 


And now comes eugenics—the future, the fate 

Of very one’s child depends on its mate. 

So in choosing the friends for our young ones to 
meet 

We must pick wisely and be most discreet. 

I’m almost persuaded with just the right care, 

I — know the color of my grandchildren’s 

air, 

And what kind of citizens they are likely to be 

If this wonderful science is applied—don't you 
see? 

And of course we all know, for the good of the 
race 


This method of mating will surely take place. 

After they’re married and have left the home 
nest 

One would suppose that now mother could rest, 

Her life’s work, so to speak, would now be at 
an end 

And she would have time and leisure tospend; 

But this is not true of the mother today, 

For she has discovered a much better way; 

Her years of experience and the knowledge 
she’s gained, 

The trials and triumphs that she has attained, 

Make her the fit person for preparing the way 

For the next generation to abide in some day. 


She now has the time to turn her attention 

To all kinds of things needing investigation; 

The butcher, the baker will come in for their 
share, 

And the candlestick-maker will be handled with 
care; 

This last mentioned party—antiquated alas!— 

In modern times is the maker of gas. 

O Mothers’ Circle, whatever you lack, 

You went over the top in your gas attack! 


There are so many things needing woman’s 
attention, 
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So only a few of them I can make mention: 

There’s the Juvenile Court, and the child labor 
laws, 

Pure food and pure milk—what a wonderful cause; 

Woman is working to make the world a safe 
place 

For all the world’s children—uplifting the race. 

Woman some day will come into her own, 

And have legal rights in protecting her home, 

And help make the laws that she must obey. 

Ye Ghosts of Democracy, do hasten the day. 


You darling old Club, we know, one and all, 

How nobly you answered to your country’s call; 

No one could surpass you in devotion and zeal, 

With such inspiration that all of us feel 

It was a great privilege to do our little part, 

And you will live always in many a heart; 

Yes, many a soldier returned to his home 

Will always remember, where’er he may roam, 

The love and the kindness received at your 
hand; 

So your good deeds are reaching all over this 
land. 
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And now, Mothers Circle, before I am through 

I wish to give credit where credit is due: 

First the Club Spirit abounds strong and true, 

For we all have sworn to be loyal to you; 

Our very best efforts we lay at your shrine, 

Hoping that they may be worthy some time; 

But above other reasons your success mostly 
lies 

In having such leaders, so efficient and wise. 

You have grown and developed and reached 
such renown, 

Tillnow you are known at the best Club in town. 


And a few humble words I here wish to say 

Of the wonderful woman who leads us today; 

She has vision and wisdom, so winning and wise, 

She is very efficient and lovely besides; 

She is capable, strong, energetic and fine, 

And she is right on the job all of the time; 

With such a President, Mothers’ Circle most 
dear, 

For a glorious future you need have no fear. 


Things to Make out of Newspapers 


By MRS. LOUISE H. PECK 


Kindergarten lessons may be taught with 
simple material found in every home if only 
the mother possesses, with the play spirit, the 
idea of working toward perfection in every 
smallest thing. Never discourage any effort, 
no matter how crude, but remark: ‘You have 
worked well, and next time your work will look 
even better.” If possible, do the work yourself 
first, alone, so that you may explain it clearly 
when working with the child. Never take a 
child’s work to show him how to do it. Show 
him with another piece. His work is strictly 
his own. 

The following suggestions are for children of 
all ages, from four-year-old’s to grown-up’s, 
and it is much more fun when different ages 
work together. For our fun, we need only 
flour or prepared paste, and the newspapers 
which have been folded carefully away, waiting 
for us all this long time. Chains: Cut the 
white margins from several newspapers, very 
straight and all the same width. Then cut 
these in strips five inches long, all exactly the 
same length and with ends cut straight. Take 
one strip, and paste ends evenly together to 
form a ring, holding for a moment until the paste 
catches. Slip another strip through this ring, 
paste the ends as before, and now we have two 
rings, one linked within the other. Go on in 
this way until a long chain has been made. 
Sometimes brown wrapping-paper strips may 
be alternated with the white newspaper strips. 
Later, make chains that will teach numbers: 


one brown, one white, two brown, one white; 
three brown, two white; using all kinds of 
combinations. 

Don’t cut the strips for the children. The 
preparation of their own material is a wonderful 
part of the lesson. 

When several long chains have been made, 
they may be swung to music or singing, or used 
as a jumping rope, swung back and forth slowly 
but not over the head. 

Pussy Chains: These are also made from 
evenly cut margins, and in as long strips as 
possible. Lay the ends of two strips across 
each other at right angles, and paste together. 
Fold the under strip over across the pasted end 
of the upper strip, but do not paste. Keep on 
folding one strip over the other at exact right 
angles until they are used up. Paste on other 
strips to make the chain longer, and, paste ends 
together to finish. 

These chains are pretty made of two colors, 
and may be used as decorations for a Christmas 
tree or as a rope for jumping or to hang on the 
wall. 

Paper sticks: Now let us make some paper 
sticks for laying patterns or pictures on the 
table as we would with toothpicks. Cut a 
strip from the white margin or from the printed 
paper, half an inch wide and twelve inches long. 
Dip one corner of one end in water and begin 
to roll tightly at a slant. Keep on rolling 
tightly, holding the tip with the right hand while 
the left holds and rolls the strip. When com- 
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pletely rolled into a paper stick of five or six 
inches, hold firmly and fold over the end. No 
paste is needed. This makes the old-fashioned 
lamp-lighter or spill. Illustrated newspaper 
sheets make pretty variegated sticks. 

When fifty or more of these sticks have been 
made, use them for laying pictures of houses, 
trees, fences and other objects. Sometimes we 
bend the sticks for roofs, curves and corners. 
If the child wishes to keep a picture, have him 
make a penciled drawing of it in a scrapbook 
prepared of smooth wrapping paper. All kinds 
of geometric figures may be made with paper 
sticks: oblongs, squares, circles, triangles and so 
on. 
The bent sticks are kept in one box, the straight 
ones in another. In still another box we have 
all kinds of queerly bent paper sticks. These 
are our jackstraws, and we make our wand for 
lifting the sti¢éks, from a longer strip of rolled 
paper, bent at the small end to make the hook. 

Paper pipes: These are made of whole sheets 
of newspaper, rolled into long loose cyclinders, 
measuring three or four inches across the end, 
the ends being folded or bent tightly in toward 
the center to keep the pipe from unrolling. 
To make water pipes, slip the end of one into 
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the end of another, and lay as many as are de- 
sired, following the mopboards or anywhere 
else about the room. 

These rolled sheets may be stood on end for 
a stockade fence, or placed across each other to 
build a log house. 

Stepping stones: Half sheets of paper placed on 
the floor, a long step apart, make good stepping 
stones over a running brook, the floor being 
the “water.” Care must be taken to step 
straight and squarely on the paper to avoid 
slipping. The game is a fine one for developing 
quick balance. Sometimes we play “Eliza 
crossing the ice,’’ with the dolls held tightly 
in our arms. 

Castles: Roll doubled sheets of newspaper into 
cylinders, big short ones, and big high ones. 
Look at some good castle picture and see how 
to pin the cylinder towers together, with long 
balconies. Good draw-bridges and _ portcullis 
may be made by skilful fingers, also a moat from 
brown paper. The growing castle in the corner 
of the room has been known to make a whole 
family study pictured castles as never before, 
and when everyone helps in the building, there 
is more than a castle being built. 


A Prospectus of Work Being Done in the Continuation School of Swift & 


Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


A, Aims 


1. To enable the boy or girl who has not 
completed the eighth grade to obtain the mini- 
mum essentials of the work given in the public 
grammar schools. 

2. To enable the boy who has an eighth grade 
education to obtain an education equivalent to 
the Chicago two year commercial course. 

3. To train the boy for lines to which he is 
mentally and physically best adapted. 

4. To recommend capable boys for transfer 
or promotion, when requested by department 
heads. 

5. To train the boy in that which is directly 
applicable to his future work in an office. 


B. Selection of Subject Matter 


1. Penmanship.—Special attention is given 
to the development of a rapid legible hand. 
A definite effort is made to train the student 
in writing small legible figures, tabulating in 
ink and filling in forms. 

2. Arithmetic.—Footing, cross footing, balanc- 
ing, extending, check eleven, short cuts in mul- 
tiplying, averaging, figuring percents, prorating, 
distributing of overhead expenses, keeping bank 
accounts, payrolls, extending invoices, rendering 
statements of account, simple accounting, etc., 
are presented daily in both advanced and ele- 
mentary sections. 


‘holding classes during noon hour. 


3. English—Much attention to spelling lists 
of words evolved from the Company’s correspon- 
dence; elementary word study. The business 
letter is not only studied in detail, but original 
letters are composed in answer to practical 
business situations. Errors in both written and 
oral English are corrected systematically. 


C. Business Organization 


1. Frequent lectures are given by experts in 
their line, on departmental activities. These 
are followed up by class work and reading assign- 
ments in our splendid Company library. 


D. Summary 


Our aim is not to make a mere machine out of 
the boy, or to fit him for a blind alley job. On 
the other hand, we aim to fit him technically 
and give him a broader view of what business 
really is. 

This work is under the supervision of the 
Chicago board of education, who furnishes two 
experienced male instructors. The Company 
furnishes all supplies and equipment. About 
300 pupils receive one hour of instruction daily. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, the 
instructors are teaching applied business corre- 
spondence to both dictators and stenographers, 
This phase 
of the work is growing constantly. 
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Teachers’ 


Salaries 


By M. V. O. SHEA 


Ten years ago no one but teachers had any- 
thing to say about the desirability and the 
necessity of making teaching a more remuner- 
ative profession than it was at that time. People 
of other professions thought teachers were 
selfish in their demands for more pay. They 
were grouped with servants, railroad workers 
and farm hands in the sense that it was believed 
they were anxious to secure larger pay for their 
work without any thought of rendering greater 
service to the community for what they were 
paid. Boards of education engaged teachers 
on the principle that they should hire them for 
the lowest wage they would accept. It was not 
considered that the welfare of a community was 
dependent upon the salary paid to a teacher 
except in a very slight and unimportant degree. 
It was quite generally felt that really good 
teachers would do their best for their pupils no 
matter what salary they received; they would 
devote themselves to the interests of their 
children for conscience’s sake and not for pay. 
Well-meaning men and women who were en- 
gaged in lucrative professions or who were living 
a life of comfort were accustomed to advise 
teachers that they should forsake the luxuries 
of the world and give their lives in a missionary 
spirit to the promotion of the welfare of pupils. 
“A teacher should secure his reward mainly 
from the good he can do,” was the conventional 
phrase always used by well-paid orators who 
occasionally favored audiences of teachers with 
their views on the teaching profession. 

But the times have changed. Teachers are 
not now more actively engaged in trying to put 
teaching upon a par with other professions than 
are members of boards of education, politicians, 
and all who are interested in social well-being. 
What has brought about the changed attitude 
on the part of the public toward the teaching 
profession? The change has been brought about 
principally by the fact that men and women are 
deserting the profession of teaching so that it is 
impossible to secure enough teachers to instruct 
the young. The United States Commissioner 
of Education and the various state superin- 
tendents have made calculations regarding the 
probable shortage of teachers in the schools of 
the country for next year. So far as I have been 
able to learn there is not a state in which there 
will be a sufficient supply of capable teachers. 
In some states the situation will be serious. It is 
already serious in fact. Many of the schools 
are taught by immature, untrained, wholly 
incapable girls. It has been impossible to 
secure even enough of such persons so that it has 
been necessary to draft teachers who had taught 
a long time ago, but who had not been in a school 
room for twenty or twenty-five years. The 


need has become so desperate in many localities 
that any one who is willing to stay in a school 
room for several hours a day will be accepted as 
a teacher. The situation next year will be 
rather worse than better unless heroic measures 
are taken immediately to entice capable men 
and women into the teaching profession. 

Why are teachers abandoning the school 
room? First, because they can earn more 
money in commercial or industrial pursuits or 
library or social settlement work or in almost 
any other business than teaching. Everyone 
who reads the magazines and newspapers knows 
that during the past two or three years men in 
need of clerks or accountants or bookkeepers or 
stenographers have gone into the schools and 
offered teachers three or four hundred dollars a 
year more than they were being paid by the 
board of education. And teachers have re- 
covered from the illusion that there is some 
special dignity or worth connected with teaching 
which is a compensation for a meager salary. 
They have discovered that money counts. 
They have been looking about them and they 
have seen that the men and women in the best 
paid professions have the best social status and 
are looked up to by their fellows. They are 
not only favored by tangible rewards for their 
work, but they are also favored in intangible 
rewards—social respect, honor and esteem. 
Teachers have seen that the more they sacrifice 
their own interests for public welfare the less 
the public seem to think of them. The teachers 
in a community have not been honored by the 
people on occasions when the community has 
expressed its respect for those whom it regarded 
as of chief importance and worth in the com- 
munity. When distinguished visitors have 
come to a community the teachers have not been 
chosen to welcome them. They have not sat 
on the platform when these distinguished persons 
have been exhibited before the public. They 
have not been chosen for missions of dignity 
or distinction. Teachers have gradually awak- 
ened to the fact that the community has not 
honored them because they have been under- 
paid. Some people have professed to think 
that the teachers’ calling is a high and noble 
one, but they have never given any tangible 
evidence that they really believed what they 
declaimed in public. 

So throughout the length and breadth of this 
country teachers have come to see that a pro- 
fession is rated according to the tangible rewards 
received by those who engage in it. It is per- 
haps unfortunate but it is true that social position 
depends upon one’s income. A_ poorly-paid 
profession is poorly thought of, that is the point; 
so that there is neither salary nor honor to be 
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gained from practising such a profession. This 
is the situation in which teaching finds itself; 
and what is the result? Teachers are stam- 
peding into other kinds of work. In most of 
the normal schools of the country there is not a 
man preparing to teach. In the colleges and 
universities there are almost no men who are 
looking forward to entering the teaching pro- 
fession. The number of women who are pre- 
paring for teaching has been declining during 
the past few years. The word has gone out 
that any profession is better than teaching, and 
hence the shortage of teachers. 

The situation is more serious, if it could be 
more serious, in higher institutions than in the 
elementary schools. 

It is becoming exceedingly difficult to induce 
capable men and women to prepare for positions 
as instructors in colleges and_ universities. 
To illustrate: in a department of chemistry in a 
certain university, the professor in charge has 
become greatly depressed because he cannot 
induce competent young men to remain with 
him and prepare to teach. He says that every 
year all his capable men are drawn off into mer- 
cantile pursuits because they can receive two or 
three times as much for their work as the uni- 
versity can offer them. He told the writer 
recently that he could not see any solution of 
the problem unless the salaries of university 
teachers were doubled and possibly trebled. 
I have mentioned the department of chemistry; 


the situation is much the same in other depart- 


ments of universities. Unless there is a marked 
change for the better in regard to the tangible 
rewards for teaching in universities these insti- 
tutions will before long be manned by markedly 
inferior instructors. There is no escape from it. 
The law is that strong, capable men and women 
will go where they can earn the most. They 
know that with better salaries will go improved 
social prestige and greater opportunities in every 
way; so why should they not go where they will 
be properly rewarded for their services? 

One does not now have to convince any fair- 
minded person that teachers in every grade of 
school have a constant struggle to make ends 
meet. But probably most people do not appre- 
ciate that a teacher to-day has a more difficult 
problem to keep body and soul together on his 
salary than he had ten years ago. Statistics 
prepared by the department of labor show that 
wholesale prices of all the commodities necessary 
for decent living in our country are over twice 
as high in 1919 as they were ten years ago. 
During this period the salaries of teachers have 
increased from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
A report made by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1913 showed that the majority of 
teachers in the country did not receive a living 
wage then. They were compelled to supple- 
ment their salaries by all kinds of odd jobs. 


They had to sell books or work on a farm or do , 


some other kind of work after hours and during 
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vacations in order to keep out of the sheriff's 
hands. But since that report was made the 
wholesale prices of all the essential commodities 
of life have more than doubled, and in a number 
of places in our country there has been no in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. The greatest 
increase that has been made co far as I have been 
able to learn has not been greater than thirty- 
five per cent. This leaves even the most for- 
tunate teachers very much worse off in 1919 
than they were in 1913. The wages of Standard 
Oil employees have been increased during a 
period of four years from sixty-two to eighty 
per cent.; the wages of railroad employees 
increased forty per cent. at one stroke. The 
salaries of practically all other workers have been 
changed upward to meet the greatly increased 
cost of living. Teachers only have lagged behind 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that teachers 
have come to believe that the only way our 
country can be awakened to the situation is by 
rigorous measures. Teachers are organizing 
everywhere. In a number of places they have 
become identified with the American Federation 
of Labor. It is certain that the movement for 
organization and collective bargaining will 
become nation-wide, and shortly all teachers 
will be members of a union of some kind. Unless 
the nation, the states and localities grasp the 
meaning of the situation at once and institute 
a new salary scale for the teaching profession 
which will insure an income commensurate with 
that received by the members of other profes- 
sions, then teachers’ unions will compel them 
to act or to abolish education. There is no way 
out of it. Teachers will not rely upon senti- 
mental expressions any longer. Even professors 
in colleges are organizing and joining the Feder- 
ation of Labor. It would seem that our people 
should begin to appreciate the necessity of taking 
some action in view of the lengths to which 
those who are engaged in teaching from the 
kindergarten through the university are going. 

The rural schools are, as usual, the last in the 
procession. There are still sections of the 
country in which rural teachers do not receive 
more than $45 per month. What is the capacity 
of a teacher who can be secured for $45 a month 
today? It is not extreme to say that she lacks 
practically every quality which a teacher should 
possess in order to meet the requirements of 
effective teaching in an American school in 
these times. A $45-a-month teacher has usually 
just graduated from an elementary schcol. 
She has had no professional training; she has 
never been out of her county; she has no outlook 
onlife, no grasp of the problems of the community 
or the state or the nation; she knows next to 
nothing about the minds or bodies of the children 
whom she teaches; in a word she is wholly 
incompetent. If anyone thinks this picture is 
overdrawn let him go out into any district in his 
own locality where a teacher is paid not more 
than $45 a month, and see what he will see. 
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Then let him ask the question, How is it possible 
to train up American citizens when they must 
be taught by a teacher who is still a child herself 
and who has no more grasp of what American 
citizenship means than a puppy has of astronomy. 
The war revealed the fact that an alarmingly 
large number of men of draft age could not read 
or write, and could not give a single intelligent 
answer to any question relating to our govern- 
ment. They were in effect foreigners, though 
they had been born and bred in this country 
and were taking a hand in shaping our institu- 
tions. The rural school taught by a $40-a- 
month teacher is partly responsible for this 
menace to American institutions. 

American citizens might gain a useful lesson 
from considering what has happened to other 
countries in which education has occupied a 
subordinate place because the halt and the lame 
and the blind who could not do anything else 
have fallen into the teaching profession. A 
people cannot rise above the level of their 
schools and the schools cannot rise above the 
level of the intellectual, moral and personal 
accomplishments of their teachers. The sooner 
this law gets into the consciousness of our people 
and determines their action the better it will 
be for this nation. 

What can be done immediately to remedy the 
situation? To begin with, federal aid should be 


given to all the states, but to certain ones in 


particular. Unless federal aid is gained, many 
of the communities in this country will continue 
to be plague spots in the nation. Their schools 
are fifty years behind the times. The illiterate 
and delinquent come in large proportions from 
such communities and they are a menace to the 
entire nation. The federal government should 
immediately set aside $100,000,000 to be de- 
voted to the improvement of education through- 
out the country. A portion of this should go 
to the increase of teachers’ salaries; a portion 
should go to improving facilities for the training 
of teachers, and a portion to the teaching of those 
who do not know what American institutions 
are. There are other minor purposes for which 
federal grants should be secured, but these are 
the three chief needs at the present moment. 
Federal aid should be granted to a state or a 
community only on the condition that the state 
and the community will themselves contribute 
generously to the improvement of the educa- 
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tional situation. There is no state or community 
in this country that ought not or could not do 
more than it is now doing to avert the crisis in 
education which we are facing. The nation, 
the state and the locality must pull together; 
in no other way can these pressing problems be 
solved. 

While in all states salaries must be increased 
at least forty per cent. in order to meet the 
advance in the cost of living, in certain states 
they must be increased one hundred per cent. 
in order that teachers may have a living wage. 
In New York, the District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, there should 
be an immediate increase of about forty per 
cent. in the average salary of teachers. In 
Maine, Vermont, Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Oregon there needs to 
be an increase of fifty per cent., in order that 
teachers may be able to live decently. In 
Virginia, West Virginia, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas there 
should be an increase of seventy-five per cent. 
in the average teacher’s salary. In North 
Carolina, and Mississippi it is imperative that 
there should be an increase of one hundred per 
cent. If the recommendations made above can 
be carried into effect without delay it will be 
possible to turn the tide of capable young men 
and women toward the schoolhouse. Now it is 
toward commerce and industry and medicine 
and law and politics. But when a young man 
sees that if he becomes a principal or superin- 
tendent of schools he will have as good an income 
as the lawyers, doctors, merchants, judges and 
the members of other groups in his community 
so that he can live as comfortably as they do 
and can give his family the advantages that 
their families enjoy, then he will prepare himself 
properly for the profession of teaching. Again, 
when a capable young woman sees that if she 
enters the school room she will not be debarred 
from society and she will be able to live up to the 
standards of her community in dress and in other 
respects, she will be willing to adopt the teaching 
profession. In no other way can those who are 
capable of leading be induced to devote their 
lives to training the rising generation in the way 
in which they should go. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 


A Founder of National Congress of Mothers 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations assembled in Kansas City, 
Mo., May 6 to 10, 1919, realize anew the great loss sustained in the passing on of Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, of California, one of the founders of the Congress. 

Her vision of the need of parenthood for guidance in training the little child, her wise counsel 
and generous support in the early days helped make possible the development of a work as far-reach- 
ing as it is eternal. 

We appreciate her great service and feel it a privilege that she was active in the work. 

We express our sorrow at her loss and extend our sincere sympathy to her family. 


We ask that this expression of her appreciation be spread upon the minutes and that a copy be 
sent to her family. ; 


Mrs. Isaac LEA HIL.Is, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mrs. EUGENE CRUTCHER, Nashville, Tenn. 


At the regular meeting of the Oakland Federation of Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, the following resolutions and eulogies were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS: It has pleased Almighty God to call from our midst Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
the ‘Eternal Mother’’ of the twentieth century. A mother known not only in state, but nation; 
a mother of deeds, not words; true to the children of men. She lived a life for others, and laid a 
foundation that will stand as a monument to her memory forever. To her untiring efforts and gen- 
erous support, the great “Congress of Mothers,” for the welfare of all children, sprang into existence, 
and was incorporated in 1897 at Washington, D. C. To her this work meant “salvation’’ in home, 
school, church, and state. 

Be it resolved: That we, the ‘“ Mothers”’ of the Oakland Federation and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, extend to the family of this noble woman our profound sympathy and the “ Peace that passcth 
all understanding.” 

To the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers, we also extend sympathy, through 
this our great loss and separation. May we strive to emulate the life and character of our sister of 
humanity. 

Mothers of the State Congress and Parent-Teachers of California we mourn with you. 

As the seasons come and go and our golden poppy—which symbolizes constancy—blooms, it 
will ever remind us of the beautiful and loyal life that has passed to the Great Beyond. 

And be it further resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of Mrs. Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, to the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, also the 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, and that a copy be spread upon the 
records of the Oakland Federation of Mothers Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

By order of the Committee. 


Mrs. JAMES WARREN COMSTOCK, 
Mrs. EpwarD MorGAN JONEs, 
Mrs. PETER J. KRAMER. 























A Church that Has Nearly $100,000,000 Invested in Schools 


The Greatest Things for Mothers 


. God’s greatest gift to mothers—His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

. Mother’s greatest gift to God—Herself. 

. Mother’s greatest blessing—Her children. 

. Mother’s greatest privilege—To teach her 
family to know God and to be useful to their 
country. 

. Mother’s greatest joy—To bring Christ into 


the home and form a happy home. 

6. Mother’s greatest aim—To be a good example 
for her children and create an ideal home for 
her nation. 

7. Mother’s greatest reward—God’s approval 
and a crown of glory. 

8. Mother’s greatest crime—To neglect her re- 
sponsibility as a mother. 





A Church That Has Nearly $100,000,000 Invested in Schools 


An educational institution with $34,212,264 
invested in buildings and equipment, and 
with an endowment of $32,709,170, would be 
regarded as one of the largest and strongest 
universities in the world. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has that sum, a total of 
$66,021,434, invested in colleges and schools 
and endowments in the United States. In 
addition to this several million dollars have 
been put into school buildings and equipment 
in foreign countries. 

The Church’s educational program in foreign 
lands will benefit by the centenary movement 
which is raising $105,000,000 for educational, 
humanitarian, medical and religious purposes 
throughout the world, to the extent of $14,000, 
000. This money will be spent in maintaining 
the schools and colleges already in existence and 
in increasing their number. The sum of $35,- 
000,000 was raised for the Methodist schools 
in this country a few years ago through the 
Church’s Educational Jubilee. 

In the United States the Methodist Church 
has 108 separate educational institutions, while 
in foreign countries it has fifteen colleges and 
universities, fifty-nine theological and Bible 
training schools, 122 high schools, and 2,771 
elementary schools; the total student body of 
which numbers 98,247. 

In the United States the schools are divided 
as follows: forty-four universities and colleges; 
thirty-three professional graduate schools; thirty- 
nine secondary schools; and twenty schools for 
Negroes. Of this number only ten are theolog- 
ical schools; medicine is taught in thirteen of 
them; dentistry in three, pharmacy in two, engi- 
neering in two, and commerce in two. 

The total number of students in the American 
institutions last year was 52,010, of which 
27,455 were men and 24,555 were women. 

Distributed among the 20 Negro institutions, 
there was last year 5,864 students and 334 
teachers. The 31,000 Negro members of the 
church gave in voluntary gifts from July 1, 
1917 to July 1, 1918, $75,000 towards educating 
their race. 

More than a hundred soldiers who left college 
to fight are being helped to finish their education 


through the scholarship fund of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The centenary committee 
has set aside the sum of $300,000 for this purpose. 

The foreign mission field of the church em- 
braces thirty-four countries, and in every one 
of these countries there is some form of school. 
The most important foreign fields where the 
church has established schools are India, China, 
Africa, South America, Japan and Korea. 

In India not even one person out of every 
ten can read, and 95 per cent. of China’s millions 
are illiterate. Sixteen million Chinese boys 
and girls of school age are dependent on Method- 
ism for an education. 

In Japan the church has collegiate, theological, 
and preparatory training for over 700 students, 
a share in the Union Chosen Gakium at Nagasaki, 
Korea, and 159 elementary schools mainly in 
places where the government has no schools. 

South America which is nearly three times 
the size of the United States and has eleven 
republics, each one patterned after this country, 
has 75 per cent. illiteracy. The church has a 
total enrollment of 3,000 pupils in South America, 
and maintains two publishing houses, one on 
the West coast and the other on the East coast. 

The church hasn’t sufficient funds to take 
care of the uneducated millions of the world 
but this is part of the plan of the missionary 
centenary committee. 

The centenary plans to spend $4,629,795 
for education in South America, $4,594,292 in 
China; $3,350,941 in India; $465,035 in Africa; 
and $707,280 in Japan and Korea, Its edu- 
cational programme calls for 596 primary schools, 
fifty-one secondary schools, additional equip- 
ment for twenty-five universities, colleges, and 
other educational institutions, seven new printing 
presses, 2,802 native teachers, and 254 missionary 
teachers which means an expenditure of about 
$14,000,000 for foreign education. 

People of all colors and from all nations are 
pouring into the United States in a steady 
stream. 12 per cent. of our foreign citizens 
are illiterate and 30 per cent. of our Negro popu- 
lation don’t know their A, B, C’s. 

The world is ready for democracy only when 
it is an educated world. 
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Deaths per Thousand from Pneumonia and Influenza as Shown by Figures 
from Beginning of Epidemic, September 4 to January 11, 1919 


Computed from U. S. Bureau of Census Weekly Reports 


ee, 
New Haven 


5.3 
Baltimore 


Birmingham 


Oakland 
Omaho 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 


Cincinnatti 
Cleveland 
Columbus........ 3.6 


Grand Rapids .... 
Indianapolis , 
Kansas City...... 5. 
Los Angeles 

Louisville 
ren 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 


San Francisco. ... 6.6 
Seattle 5.3 
6.0 
3.0 
Washington D. C.. 6.8 
Worceste.r....... 6.2 


In figures presented by the United States 
Bureau of Census, Grand Rapids, an unassuming 
Michigan city, is given the lowest death rate 


due to influenza and pneumonia of any large 
city in the country. And yet they say that 
Grand Rapids people wore no masks, did not 
close the town, enforced no quarantine, but 
quietly went about their business and ‘let the 
“flu’’ germ die a natural death. 

And up near the top of the list are shown 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington and 
various other cities where the strictest of regu- 
lations were enforced. Another case where 
figures may lie. 

But the figures, taken together, do bring out 
some interesting points. For instance, the 
death rate from influenza and pneumonia alone 
for four months in several Eastern towns closely 
approaches the normal 12-month death rate of 
Portland, Seattle and other cities of the North- 
west, which section leads the country in this 
important health record. 

If such a death rate continued for one year 
and affected the entire population of the country, 
city and country alike, about a million and a 
half persons would succumb to the disease— 


the entire population of Philadelphia—third 
city in size. 


Questionnaire to County Superintendents 


Sent by MRS. EUGENE CRUTCHER, 


\ 
President Tennessee Congress of Mothers 


In order that we may codperate with the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
with the Council of Defence in the drive against 
illiteracy, we must work for better schools. 
To begin with it is essential that we know more 
of the details of conditions as they now exist, 
so you will kindly fill out the following question- 
naire and return to me at once. 

1. How many one-teacher schools in your 
county? 

2. What is the average enrollment in these 
schools? 

3. What is the highest enrollment in any one 
school? ‘ 

4. Have any of these schools failed to open 
during the present school year, 1918-'19? 

5. How many? 

6. Why? 

7. Have all those which opened had the same 
length term? 

8. If so, what was the length of term? — 
months. 


g. If all did not have the same length term, 


state the number of schools and the number 
of months each was in session, in 1918-19, 
1917-18. 

10. In how many of your “one teacher 
schools’’ are eight grades being taught? 

11. How many two-teacher schools in your 
county? , 

12. What is the average enrollment in these 
schools? 

13. What is the highest enrollment in any one 
school? 

14. Have any of these schools failed to open 
during the present school year, 1918-19? 

15. How many? 

16. Why? 

17. Have all of those which opened had the 
same iength term? 

18. If so what was the length of term? 

19. What was the length of term for 1917- 
"18? 

20. If all did not have the same length term 


,state the number of schools and the number of 


months each was in session? 
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21. How many two-year high schools in your 
county? 


Length of term for each during 1917- 
g18-"19? 


Topics Discussed at Conference on Child-Welfare Standards, Washington, 
May, 1919 


A. The Economic and Social Basis for Child Welfare 


Standards. 


. Family Income and the Cost of Child Care. 
. The Child’s Home. 


. Proper Provisions for the Leisure of the 
Child. 


. Problems of Isolation. 


B. Protection of the Health of Mothers and Children. 


Maternity and Infancy 
Standard Requirements for Obstetrical 
Care, including Control of Venereal 
Disease. 
. The Control of Midwifery. 
. Essentials for Public Care of Maternity 
and Infancy in City and Rural Districts. 
. Government Aid for the Instruction of 
Mothers and the Provisions of proper 
Maternity Care. 


Preschool and School Age of the Child 
. Proper Supervision of the Health of the 
Child of Preschool Age. 
Health Center 
Public Health Nurse 
Clinics 
. Day Nursery Standards. 
. Standard Health Supervision of all Children 
of School Age. 
Health Examination 
School Nurse 
Clinics 
. Nutritional Standards for Adolescence. 


C. Child Labor. 


. Legislative Prohibitions of the Employment 
of Children. 
Age, educational, and physical standards. 
. Legislative Regulation of Employment. 
Hours and minimum wage. 
. Administration of Child Labor Standards. 
Certificating, inspection, and prosecution. 
. Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


D. Children in Need of Special Care. 


. Responsibility of the State. 
Standardizing Child Welfare Laws. 
The responsibility of the State for De- 
pendent Children. 
State Supervision of Local and Private 
Agencies. 
. Standards of Care for Dependent Children. 
The conclusions of the White House 
Conference—Ten years after. 
What constitutes Sufficient Grounds for 
Removal of Child from his Home. 
Standards of Child Placing and Super- 
vision. 


Conference on Child-Welfare Standards 
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23. How many four-year high schools in 
your county? 
24. Length of term for 1917-18, 1918-'19? 
Please send this information as early as 
possible. 


Child Caring Work in Rural Communities. 
3. Standards of Care for Delinquent Children. 
Standards of Organization in Children’s 
Courts. 
Standards of Probation Work. 
The Place of the Medicopsychological 
Clinic in the Treatment of Delinquents. 
4. Standards of the Care for Mentally Defec- 
tive Children. 
The Place of Mental Hygiene in the Child 
Welfare Movement. 
State Programs for the Care of the Men- 
tally Defective. 
England 

Sir Arthur Newsholme, Chief Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mrs. Eleanor Barton of the Woman's Codperative 
Guild, an organization of the wives of British 
wage earners which has advocated the national 
protection. 

R. C. Davison, Director of the Juvenile Labor 
Exchanges of Eng!and. 

France 

M. Pierre Hamp, an official of the French Min- 
istry of Labor, who is a well-known authority 
on education and child labor. 

Dr. C. Mulon of the French War Department 
who has done special work in the supervision 
of industrial creches during the war. 

Mile. Valentine Thomson, editor of La Vie 
Feminine. 

Belgium 

Dr. Rene Sand, Professor of Social and Industrial 
Medicine at the University of Brussels and 
advisor on Medical Inspection of the Ministry 
of Labor. 

Mme. Henri Carton de Wiart, Belgian authority 
on Juvenile Delinquency; after her release as a 
prisoner of war in Germany did important 
work in the care of Belgian refugee children; 
wife of the recent Minister of Justice. 

Czecho-Slovak 

Dr. Alice Masaryk, sociologist; Chairman of the 
Social Welfare Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies; has been for many years the leader 
in social work in Prague; daughter of President 
Masaryk. 

This conference occurring simultaneously with 
the annual meeting National Congress Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations at Kansas City, 
Mo., prevented the foreign representatives from 
attendance at K. C. Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, 
Mrs. Fred T. Duboir, Mr. Arthur A. Birney, Mrs. 
Harry E. Parkhurst and Miss Ellen C. Lombard 
were appointed delegates to represent the National 
Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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Training Little Children 


By MISS HARRIET FRANCES CARPENTER 


A mother who had taken a course in kinder- 
garten work made a call at the school where 
she had studied. 

“T cannot tell you of what value my training 
has been, but I wish I could have more,”’ she 
cried wistfully; ‘‘the problems a mother has to 
meet are so many. For instance, my little girl 
has long, curly hair, and when I take her to the 
shops, the clerks comment upon it before her. 
I fear she is becoming very vain. Only the other 
day she said, as she posed before the mirror: 
‘I have pretty hair, mama!’”’ 

“What did you say? asked the kindergarten 
trainer.” 

“T replied as calmly as I could: ‘It looks very 
well when you keep it neatly combed!’”’ 

This answer showed that the mother had 
grasped the core of Froebel’s idea when he wrote: 
‘‘Mother, let your behavior be such that your 
child may early learn to realize that your ap- 
proval is given not to his small, visible person, 
but to his true self. ... Whether the child 
strives for being, or appearance, for what is 
temporal, or eternal, rests upon the power of the 
mother to guide his aspiration. . . . That the 
bond between mother and child may not de- 
teriorate into a purely physical one, she must be a 
mother not only in feeling, but with insight, and 
assured, deliberate deed.” 

Such a mother finds no drudgery in her task. 
Rather has she the feeling of the artist, for joy is 
her ruling motive, not joy in selfish possession. 
but joy in conquests and achievements. She is 
ready to pause for a song on the way, is not im- 
patient at the length of the journey and, genially 
following the long zigzags of the steps hewed by 


nature’s own slowly unfolding methods, she 
guides the child up the path, winding hither and 
thither, of the mountain of life. 

Wise is the patient care of this guide, knowing 
no fear, even when the child errs; for has not the 
great Goethe told us that while man has aspira- 
tion he cannot but err? Has not the newer 
poei-dramatist, Ibsen, for all his grave sense of 
human culpability, shown us Solveig, the mother, 
waiting at the cross-roads till Peer Gynt learns 
that he has chosen the wrong path, patient 
through all the years for him to come to her in 
his old age to purge his soul of dross and fill it 
with the truth? 

‘“Where was I?’’ he asks as he kneels before 
her, dazed by his sense of failure, the man rich 
in world’s success, but barren in things of the 
soul. ‘‘Where was I as myself, the whole man, 
the true man?” 

“In my faith, in my hope, in my love,” 
answered the eternal woman, undaunted in her 
belief in the final outcome. 

‘‘The boy has been resting on his mother’s lap. 

“They two have been playing all the life day 
long. 

“The boy has been lying close to my breast, 

“All the life day long. 

“The boy has been lying close to my heart, 

‘All the life day long. 

“T will cradle you, 

“T will watch over you.” 

“Wife, mother, sister art thou,’’ answered 
the newly inspired Peer, seeing her for the first 
time as she was, the woman not of flesh alone, 
nor of intellect, nor of this world, but the spiritual 
mother of the race. 





A Teacher’s Problem in the Country 


A teacher in a rural school of twenty-five or 
thirty children thinks parents need some educa- 
tion as to the importance of steady attendance 
of the children at school. In the spring, she 
says, ‘less than half the children come. The 
others are all getting ready to help put in the 
crops at their homes. If their fathers are cutting 
timber they stay at home to help; if their mothers 
are washing they stay at home to help; if their 
teacher disciplines them by any method what- 


soever they stay at home until their grievances 
are forgotten; if they have company, they stay 
at home; if it snows they stay at home; if it 
thaws they stay at home. A class of ten may 
be represented by three pupils, a class of six by 
one pupil, while most pupils lose about eight 
days out of twenty, and some lose eighteen out 
of twenty. It is hopeless to try to teach chil- 
dren under such conditions.”’ 
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WuatT PRoHIBITION Has DONE FOR DETROIT 

In an article by Frank B. Elser in the Outlook 
the author says: 

I called on James Couzens, Detroit’s Mayor, 
a good liver himself, tolerant, wcll-bred, and 
with a twinkle in his eye. Formerly he was 
Commissioner of Police, and he is therefore no 
theorist about conditions. 

“T have never been a teetotaler,’’ he said; 
“T voted wet. But if another election were 
held now I should vote dry. I believe Detroit 
would. Prohibition has been a_ revelation; 
it has upset all the alarmist predictions of the 
wets and more than sustained all the rosiest 
predictions of the drys. 

“TI am in favor of prohibition for Detroit 
because it has made us a better town, and I 
believe the public as a whole is impressed with 
its benefits. The ‘personal liberty’ argument 
does not appeal to me at all. As I see it, it is 
not a question whether prohibition restricts 
personal liberty, but whether it will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Here in 
Detroit it has done that unquestionably. Sta- 
tistics bear me out. 

‘Petty crime has been reduced by from sixty 
to seventy per cent. Child welfare has received 
an impetus which millions of dollars in appropri- 
ations could not have effected. 

“Collections are better. Detroit merchants 
report a greater business from the working classes 
than ever before, and the banks show a great 
increase in deposits. 

“The manufacturers were told that prohibition 
would bring on a labor shortage, but this has 
not been the case. Factory records show con- 
clusively that the elimination of liquor has 
reduced tardiness, absence from work, and 
accidents in plants, to say nothing of the produc- 
tion increase. No large hotels have gone out 
of business; real estate values have not been 
permanently impaired. The theater business 
has boomed. 

“There has been no increase in the number of 
drug addicts.” 

At Police Headquarters I found William P. 
Rutledge, veteran of the Department, and now 
First Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent 
of Police. It was nearly six o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

“This is my answer,” he said when I had 
stated my errand, and he closed his desk. 
“Only hali-past five and a Saturday, pay day, 
and me getting ready to go home. To-night 
I'll be with my family. In the old days, the 
booze days, we used to be here always till after 
midnight, often all night. What with murders, 
cutting scrapes, shootings, gambling rows, 
family quarrels, screaming women, beaten-up 
men, we were as busy here Saturday nights as 
a department store on Christmas Eve. 


“As a policeman up from the sidewalk, let 
me tell you that Detroit dry, bootlegging or not, 
is a better city to live in.” 

At Lansing I called on Governor Sleeper. 
“Detroit still has a little hangover,” he smiled, 
“but she will get over it. With few exceptions, 
the rest of the State is to all intents and pur- 
poses dry. Our county sheriffs, in recent con- 
vention, loudly demanded to be put on salary. 
Their fees from arrests have gone glimmering; 
their jails are empty. Many cells are full of 
seized whisky.” 

The American people have seen the light. 
In these times of unrest above all keep the un- 
Americanized foreigner sober! I never saw an 
I. W. W. agitator that held his crowd even if 
they were mainly foreigners, when the crowd 
was sober. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY ORPHANS BY INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC 


The first Child-Helping Conference of Schuyl- 
kill County was held in Pottsville, Pa., last 
September. Rev. William L. Bennett, who was 
the inspiration of the movement, says: “It 
seemed providential that we had our Child- 
Helping Conference when we did. The result 
is there is now a paid district nurse giving all 
her time to helping foreign mothers and children. 
We made 1,200 masks and broths and jelly for 
the sick. Our conference awakened a very 
keen sympathy for children. There are about 
3,000 orphans in our county as a result of 
influenza. Conditions were indescribable. I 
had many funerals every day. 


FRIENDLINESS NECESSARY 


A few days ago a mass meeting was held at 
Flint, Mich., which constituted the first step 
in taking up American citizenship by the entire 
foreign-born group residing there, consisting 
of 16,000 persons. During the meeting a 
Frenchman praised America, but said that he 
felt himself forced to criticize the American 
population, which, he said, does not often seem 
to realize that the timidity and reserve of 
foreigners arises from the fact that they do not 
feel encouraged to come into contact with the 
Americans themselves. A friendly word causes 
great effect. If this were understood in all the 
industrial places immense advantage would be 
derived by the codperation to mutual benefit. 


A STuPENDOUS EXPERIMENT 


Chicago has inaugurated the most stupendous 
experiment in military training in secondary 
schools that the world has so far known. The 
United States government has recently approved 
the establishment in the Chicago high schools of 
junior units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps. Several million dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment—uniforms, guns, and other paraphernalia 
—for use in connection with this training corps, 
have been supplied to inaugurate this experi- 
ment. A sufficient number of officers have been 
assigned, and the city will undertake to supply 
the young men to receive the training. The 
experiment in Chicago will be watched every- 
where with interest. The school men may be 
wrong, but there is a general impression that 
this movement has been made in response to 
commercial and local political urgency, rather 
than in response to educational counsel and 
advice. So far as information is at hand, most 
of the persons who are most enthusiastic about 
military training in high schools, are not school 
people. 

The temptation in any case where it is de- 
sired to forward a movement of wide scope, to 
lay the public school organization under tribute 
to forward the enterprise, is very great. The 
organization of the school system is most com- 
plete and far-reaching, and great progress can 
be made with little effort on the part of the 
promoters of such movements. 

Probably most school men in the United 
States are in favor of giving military training 
to every young man after he becomes of suitable 
age. Many of them who are best acquainted 
with high schools and students of high school 
age have very grave doubts as to whether young 
men reach the age when they should be sub- 
jected to this particular kind of training until 
after they have passed the age of eighteen 
years, at which age the average young man 
finishes his high-school work. 

There are so many other kinds of exercises 
which boys can take; there are so many other 
kinds of organization that can be made use of 
to develop in them the qualities of responsi- 
bility and obedience to orders and promptness 
in the execution of duty; so many possible ways 
to encourage the development of their physical 
powers, that most persons who have devoted 
much time to the study of the high school boy 
and his abilities and his ways, will look upon 
this vast experiment with some reservation of 
enthusiastic approval until they can see the 
results after some extended period of trial. 

The work is to be in charge of Lieutenant 
Steever, who made a great reputation for 
similar instruction and for the creation of great 
enthusiasm for it in Wyoming.—The American 
School. 


NEw CuHILp LABorR BILL PAssED BY CONGRESS 


The new law prohibits the employment of 
children under fourteen in factories and of chil- 
dren under sixteen in mines and quarries, and 
insures a maximum eight-hour day and pro- 
hibits night work for children between fourteen 
and sixteen employed in factories, but the num- 
ber of children employed in the occupations 
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designated by the law is comparatively small. 
The latest figures of any reliability relating to 
the employment of children—those of the census 
of 1910—give the total of working children be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen as in the region 
of 2,000,000. Considerably under 300,000 of 
these children were in occupations coming within 
the scope of the federal child labor law. Since 
the state laws that have been passed during the 
last ten years apply chiefly to the occupations 
covered by the federal law, it is safe to assume 
that the number of children touched by the new 
statute will fall far below 300,000. 


CHILDREN SOLD AS SLAVES 


Sgt. Ruth Farnum, a Long Island woman who. 
has seen several years active service in the Serb- 
ian army, charged that orders had been issued 
in the early days of the war by the German High 
Command to their men to dishonor women and 
children. Little girls of eight and ten, she said, 
were grossly insulted, not by ignorant German 
and Austrian privates, but by the officers. The 
Bulgarians, said Sgt. Farnum, have collected 
10,000 Serbian girls of eight to ten and have 
sold them into shame in Turkey. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1N CHICAGO: 


One of the significant features of the conven- 
tion, of Department of Superintendance, Na- 
tional Education Association in Chicago to those 
who are especially interested in elementary 
education, was the demand for a more flexible 
program in the primary school. At the meeting 
of the National Council of Primary Education, 
a report was given by the Committee on Appro- 
priate Furnishings for the Primary Room. The 
answers to a questionnaire showed that an 
overwhelming majority of elementary school 
people are in favor of movable furniture in the 
primary room and of materials that enable the 
children to carry out projects that develop 
initiative and creative power. Miss Moore, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presented a report of a study of current practice 
in the matter of the daily program in primary 
grades. The results of the study emphasized 
the fact that in the majority of primary schools 
the periods are so short that it is impossible for 
children to form the habit of absorption in a 
piece of work that is worth while. 


OpiuM As A CURSE 


Opium as a curse of humanity some time since 
came under the ban of government and has fig- 
ured prominently in international negotiations, 
especially as between Great Britain, India and 
China, and to a certain extent the United States. 
Now the stage has arrived for a simflar contro- 
versy over the further making and selling of 
alcoholic liquors, not only to the natives of 


' Africa but to those of Asia. For with the ban- 


ning of the brewery, distillery and saloon from 
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the United States the “interests’’ which have 
supported these forms of anti-social business 
have taken steps to invade China, and have al- 
ready got a foothold. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the “ prohibition”’ forces of the United 
States are massing for an international prohib- 
ition movement, which will adapt to the new 
problem the tactics of propaganda and open and 
secret attack on persons in power that have en- 
abled them to win their victory in the United 
States. They will be aided in their work by the 
Federal Council of Churches and by the great 
Protestant missionary societies of the United 
States. The government at Washington, through 
its executive and diplomatic officials, is to be 
pressed into the combat, and already steps have 


been taken for testing this phase of the issue in 
China. 


LETTERS FROM MOTHERS 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS; 


I would like to have yout help and suggestions 
as to how to succeed in getting a department 
of Mothercraft in our State Colleges for Girls. 

My baby boy, nearly four years old, went 
home to God October 16, and I believe that but 
for ignorance his dear life might have been 
spared to the world. Mothers ought to be 
better trained in care of children, and should 
be able to recognize symptoms of disease as 
well or better than physicians, for so many 
times, physicians are not competent and con- 
scientious and after all, the life of the child 
should be in charge of an intellegent, trained 
mother. 

I want to do something to help save other 
mother’s babies. Please help me in this work. 
List of books suitable for reference Library for 
Mothercraft department and any suggestions 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Dear Ladies: What would you consider most 
helpful books under the following circumstances: 
I have four children four, six, nine and eleven 
years of age. I cannot send them to school 
here, but must teach them myself. I have a 
college education have had kindergarten and 
normal school work. I have to do my own work 
and must do the teaching besides. 

I should appreciate any advice which you 
may be kind enough to give me. 


Wuat AMERICA LEARNED FROM THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


By Anna Mae Brady 
A few years ago we heard a great deal of that 
wonderful woman Madame Montessori, who 


was revolutionizing the educational world by her 
methods of teaching children. Our teachers 
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flocked to her school in Rome for the purpose of 
adapting her methods to American needs. 
Now parents are asking what we gained from 
these visits. 

In the first place they found that her method 
of teaching reading was not applicable to our 
language at all. She secured wonderful results 
because the Italian language is phonetic, but 
we have so many sounds for the same letter that 
our problem is entirely different. But they did 
find much they could use. Her material for 
teaching color and form is excellent as are her 
devices for teaching a child to lace his shoes, 
button and hook his clothes. Her method of 
teaching writing is quite widely used here. It 
consists of raised sandpaper letters. The child 
traces them with his finger as he says the name 
of the letter. Later he writes it on the black- 
board. If he does not remember how to make 


a letter he goes back and traces it until he can 
make it. 

Most of all, she taught us to allow children 
to develop naturally—not to force them. That 
we should only direct and suggest—not furnish 
information—but show them how to get it. 


Towns TAKING ParT IN CHILDREN’S YEAR 


Sixteen thousand eight hundred and eleven 
cities, towns, and villages in the United States 
have taken part in the weighing and measuring 
tests of Children’s Year, according to figures 
made public by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S.. Department of Labor, which, with the 
local child-welfare committees of the Council 
of National Defense, put across the Children’s 
Year program. 

To this total should be added many records 
sent in to the Bureau from places not on map 
except as rural free delivery routes. 

In Illinois 1,261 cities and towns participated 
in the test—more than in any other state. In 
actual number of individual records turned in, 
Wisconsin leads, although a smaller number of 
towns there—1,065 —have sent in records. 

Twelve hundred and twelve Iowa communities 
gave their babies and young children a chance 
to tip the scales and compare themselves with 
the governmental yardsticks, while Ohio ranks 
fourth with 944 celebrations, and’ Missouri 
fifth with 794. Even far-off Hawaii sent reports 
from three different towns—Honolulu, Kakuku, 
and Tora. 

In these places where the weighing and meas- 
uring is done follow-up work is now engaging 
the attention of the local committee members, 
who hope that between now and the first of 
July—for three months’ grace was allowed them 
after the official end of the Children’s Year in 
April—many permanent undertakings for chil- 
dren will be under way, which will long outlive 
Children’s Year. 
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The Student Army Training Corps 


With the demobilization of the S. A. T. C. 
there will be brought to a close a very un- 
fortunate experience for American education and 
American colleges. Five hundred institutions in 
the land breathe freer, although they have as 
yet no inkling as to what financial settlement 
the War Department may make with them. 

The colleges entered into the fulfillment of 
their agreement with whole-hearted patriotism, 
seeking to place at the country’s service at the 
earliest moment the officer material for expected 
armies. 

Developments point to a belief that army 
officers considered the colleges as recruiting 
ground for the various services, and the adminis- 
tration that could whisk away students atter two 
days to a week of ‘‘study”’ at the college where 
they registered into a division of the army, is 
testimony as to the light in which the War 
Department regarded the S. A. T. C. 

This department in the heat of the summer 
hastily called to Washington the hard-working 
War Education Committee headed by President 
Maclaurin of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The War Department wanted the 
S. A. T. C. schools and it gave the committee 
only eight or ten weeks in which to organize 
them and start them. 

Committee, colleges and faculties worked like 
beavers during the heat of August and Septem- 
ber, and the members of the committee spent 
their time in sweltering Washington in solving 
their manifold problems. The best thought and 
effort of the best educators in the land was 
bent to the task, and this without remuneration, 
and curriculums were recast, intensified and 
some of their essential features cut out to make 
room for war studies and exercises that were 
demanded. 

College corporations out of their too slender 
reserves spent their thousands or tens of thous- 
ands on temporary structures to house the units, 
for the army found itself unable to supply even 
the turniture to say nothing of the barracks 
themselves. 

Once started, every one hoped for a harmon- 
ious codperation of the military and academic 
work, but it proved to be the lion and the lamb. 
The greatest care had been taken by the com- 
mittee and the colleges to adjust military and 
academic studies, and further than this to have 
each college do the academic work that it could 
do best. But the inflexibility of military disci- 


pline knocked the plans into a cocked hat. 
The military element was dominant and the 
academic tagged along behind as best it might. 
There was guard duty for the students and 
fatigue duty and punishment, and the hundred 
little fussinesses of red tape. It would try the 
temper even of a saintly professor to have at his 
lecture the marching’ into the classroom, roll- 
call and formal delivery of the class to him 
occupy twenty-two minutes of the fifty allotted 
to him, while at the end the exigencies of war 
demanded the instant cessation of his talk on 
the stroke of the clock. Little wonder is it 
that the S. A. T. C. academic studies were 
termed a joke, in serious-minded circles. 

And as for the students on foot or at studies 
or drill from 5:30 in the morning with exercises 
involving much fatigue for untried, unhardened 
young men, they found their afternoon work 
indoors rather irksome. Who could blame them 
if after ten hours of steady attention, with drill 
filtered into any periods that happened to be 
unoccupied, they dozed in the lecture rooms or 
fell asleep over their drafting boards or mathe- 
matics? Then study hours in the evening at 
the end of a fourteen-hour day were unfor- 
tunately placed. And as if this were not enough, 
the hours for preparation in work demanding 
mentality and concentration were as Procrustean 
as the drill periods. 

This kind of hitch of military and study is very 
different from West Point, where everything is 
coérdinated to the military view. Already in 
colleges grave professors were worrying them- 
selves about marks. Private Q, whose guard 
duty had caused him to miss two lectures, and 
Private Z, shifted from one company to another 
and held up for guard duty in both, who loses 
four, find that the examinations revolve about 
those lectures, and fail. The academic professor 
has only one course, a low mark. On the other 
hand, official military pronouncements lay stress 
of the necessity of proficiency in studies. Verily, 
well-intentioned intelligent young men of the 
S. A. T. C. have found themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

The colleges, and this is indeed serious, are 
face to face with the very grave questions of 
finances. Their budgets are based on the S. A. 
T. C., they cannot evade their contracts; they 
are waiting to see how honestly they will be 
dealt with. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
first of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 
The editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 
Communications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 
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ALABAMA 


The Report of the Mothers’ Circles of 
Alabama 


The three Mothers’ Circles of Montgomery wil 
celebrate together for the signing of the peace 
treaty. A very beautiful program has already 
been arranged. 

The United Mothers’ Circle of Montgomery, 
of which Mrs. Curbow is president, has had the 
eyes of one of the children of West End (out of 
the eleven children whom they put in school) 
treated and given glasses that she may be able 
to return to school. This club is proud of the 
fact that almost every member is a patron of 
the Children’s Home and they also furnish 
transportation for the matrons and the children 
whenever an automobile is needed. 

The Mothers’ Club very fittingly celebrated 
Mother’s Day on May the first at the home of 
Mrs. Suggs. A beautiful tribute was paid to 
Motherhood by the Director, Mrs. Barnes, and 
a splendid musical program was given. The 
reading of the 1900 minutes was very interesting 
as these were the first minutes of the club, which 
was organized at this time. 

We are delighted to welcome two new clubs 
into our District Community Club, the Girls 
Culture Club of Florala, and Mother’s Club of 
Ariton. We have striven to keep our organiza- 
tion strong and seaworthy through the waves 
of war and the storm or epidemics. Through 
all the dark days our club women showed the 
stuff of which they are made, for as individuals 


and as organizations they answered ‘“‘Here’’ to 
every call to patriotic service and now since that 
blessed day, November 11th, 1918, when the 
‘battles ceased and the kings departed,” there is 
no doubt that the reveille sounded by the silver 
pipes of peace wake us to a fresher dawning, a 
broader vision, a wider service than ever before 
in our history. There is so much for us to do; 
we have a debt to pay! 


‘‘For the youth they gave and the blood they gave, 

For the strength that was our stay, 

For every marked or nameless grave on the shell- 
torn Flanders way— 

We who are whole of body and soul, we have a debt 
to pay! 


Until in justice we have given back, to the maimed 
body and bewildered brain, 

New strength and light and will to do one’s part 
in the world’s work, at field, or desk, or mart; 

When that the old joy of living we restore we shall 
have paid a little of our score! 


When we have given to earth’s stricken lands 

The service of our minds and hearts and hands, 
When we have made the blackened orc hards bright, 
And brought the homeless ones to warmth and light, 
When we have made these desolate forget, 

We shall have paid a little of our debt. 


For the youth they gave and the blood they gave 
We must render back the due, 

For every marked or nameless grave 

We must pay with a service true; 

Till the scales stand straight with an even weight 
And the world is a world made new.”’ 











ARIZONA 
PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


As to mentbers, the report of the Arizona 
branch is the poorest ever given since our or- 
ganization, but that does not mean that we are 
dead, or we would not have been represented 
at this Conference. 

The few members which are reported are 
alive, with such a desire to grow and achieve 
that they have sent their president to learn the 
how and to bring back all the information and 
enthusiasm she is able to carry to them. 

Our year, closing March 1, found us with only 
seven associations and one hundred and ninety- 
three mmbers, but knowing that influenza had 
prevented many associations from collecting 
their dues and making reports, we directed our 
treasurer to hold the books open for one more 
month and planned a membership campaign. 
The third epidemic interfered and we had only 
four more reports sent in, with fifty more mem- 
bers, making a total of eleven associations and 
two hundred and forty-three members. 

Some of the associations made the mistake of 
giving up the organization to do war work with 
others instead of taking it up in the association, 
while others were unable to arrange for any 
meetings or work between the influenza epi- 
demic, so are indefinitely suspended. 

Our first aim and plan is to resuscitate these 
associations, then organize new ones and affiliate 
others which are already organized but have held 
aloof. 

One or two associations have made a decided 
success of securing school lunches. 

An interesting feature of our work is the 
fostering of four Mothers’ Circles we have 
organized among the Indians living in the 
Indian reservation. These young Indian moth- 
ers have been educated in the government or 
mission schools, but the former generation is 
usually uneducated and these mothers have 
banded themselves together to study the prob- 
lems of better homes and better children. 

Last spring the state president visited the 
various villages of this particular reservation 
in company with the government physician in 
charge and assisted in weighing and measuring 
the children. 

The greatest thing we have accomplished 
during the past year is the passing of a kinder- 
garten law, making the kindergartens a part of 
our public school system. 

Though our number is too small this year to 
receive a charter, we are alive, and promise you 
God willing, we will send a better report next 
year, at least two delegates, I hope. 

Mrs. I. C. Norton. 


CONNECTICUT 


The past month as well as the present one was 


a very busy one for the Connecticut Congress of ' 


Mothers and Parent-Teacher associations. In- 
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terest centered of course around the nineteenth 
annual convention which was held with the 
Hartford clubs April twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth. The inspiration afforded by having 
the national officers present was felt by every 
one in attendance, and the warm hospitality of 
the entertaining clubs, the extremely fine musical 
program together with the powerful addresses 
of men and women who have been in close touch 
with the big things which are being done in this 
reconstruction period as well as the report of 
the activities of the various clubs and the round 
table discussions; alf went to make up a glorious 
two days filled with bright helpful thoughts. 
A get-together luncheon was held the first day 
at the Hotel Heublein, the convention opening 
at two o'clock with Mrs. George Brinton Chand- 
ler in the chair. Reports of the state officers 
were inspiring in showing the work done. Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff gave a forceful address on “‘ Help- 
ing to Make the World a Safer Place to Live 
in.’’ Mrs. Schoff was followed by Mrs. Milton 
Higgins, president of the Massachusetts Con- 
gress, who spoke on Vocational Guidance, and 
Mrs. David O. Mears, national vice-president. 
Space does not permit even a résumé of the 
richness of thought brought to the congress by 
the speakers. Its influence will bear fruit during 
the coming year. At four o’clock a reception 
to the national officers was held in the State 
library, the Motherhood Club, Mothers Neigh- 
borhood Circle and the Fourth Church Mothers 
Clubs acting as hostesses. The address of Mr. 
George E. Sage was filled with good things, and 
Miss Helen Bosworth of New York gave an 
address on the League of Nations. The many 
visiting delegates were entertained by the Hart- 
ford clubs overnight and the second day of the 
convention opened in Center Church house 
Thursday morning, with an address by Miss 
Caroline Penniman, of the State Industrial 
School for Girls. The officers of the Congress 
were elected for the ensuing year, Mrs. Chandler 
being unanimously returned as president of the 
congress. Dr. Henry E. Jackson, special agent 
in community organization, Bureau of Education, 
gave a telling address on The Community 
Center—How to organize it and how to use it. 
After a round-table discussion and the appoint- 
ments of special committees the convention 
adjourned, all joining in singing ‘‘ America”’ as the 
meeting closed. 


GEORGIA 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


A complete state organization has ‘been per- 
fected—not just names—but women who have 
a vision and are ready to apply it in a very prac- 
tical way. We were invited (because we deserve 
it and went after it) by the Georgia Educational 
Association to a joint convention this year. 
Our president addressed the joint convention 
on the subject ‘‘A Parent-Teacher Association 
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in every school in Georgia.’’ Our organization 
is now a department of education in Georgia. 

A membership campaign will be launched with 
beginning of fall school term. We have been 
getting three members and one chairman ready 
in each county to extend our work and work 
with district vice-presidents, and the teachers 
associations in each county will with this com- 
mittee, organize each county and we expect to 
put a Parent-Teacher Association in every 
school. Each district is to elect its own 
vice-president with a secretary and treasurer 
and publicity chairman. Of course the vice- 
president is the only one of the three who will 
be a state officer. We feel that this will insure 
us good officers, who will do their work and 
pull hard for their part of the State 

Four prizes will be given, $100, $50 and two 
$25, for the four schools in the state that secure 
the greatest number of members between 
September and March. Only 10 cents will be 
asked for each member, and we want to secure 
every man and woman in Georgia through their 
local Parent-Teacher Associations. 

We have 64 Parent-Teacher Associations 
enrolled besides several Mothers Clubs in the 
Churches. We will extend these clubs next year, 
all over the state. I have offered to help the 
Negroes to organize and will speak to as many 
Negro schools as I can possibly reach next year. 
I have already commenced my work with them 
and sent them some of our literature. One of 


the teachers spoke to them at their part of the 
Georgia Educational Association program on 


the Parent-Teacher Associations. I had talked 
to, and supplied him with information and liter- 
ature. We discussed the necessity of helping 
them in our department meeting. 

Dr Claxton was in Macon, and paid a splendid 
tribute to our National Congress of Mother and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The entire na- 
tional public school system should be separated 
from politics. And the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations should 
have a very strong voice in school affairs. 
Our Atlanta Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was recently granted the privilege of 
electing the Board of Education, which was done 
to the satisfaction of every one concerned— 
except a few politicians. This is a great step 
in the right direction, and originated not with 
the Parent-Teacher Association but a crowd of 
our best citizens,—Men—who call themselves 
the Atlanta School Improvement Committee. 
They originated the idea and made it possible, 
and each works in the city elected their member. 
We have the best Branch of Education I have 
ever known, and the entire city is satisfied with 
the selections. 

We decided to set aside two days next school 
year for our national obligations—Founder’s 
day and an entertainment of some kind given 
in every school we can encourage to do so for 
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our National house in Washington. 
already been started for this. 

We are making every effort to have newspapers 
give us space in their papers for educational 
work along all lines. We must create a nation- 
wide demand for this. One of our largest 
papers has given us a nice department in their 
Sunday issues. The papers should supply space 
and women to do this work; they will if they 
know we want it—a demand should be created. 
We want something worth while to read; we 
don’t care what anybody wears, or when they 
wear it, or to see stupid pictures staring from 
our daily papers, we want news of education 
and educators, and Mothers Congresses and 
Parent-Teachers. 


A fund has 


IDAHO 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


This can not be a complete report, since our 
year’s work is not completed and many of our 
circles have not yet sent in their dues and their 
report. 

Let me recommend that our National create 
a Department of Humane Education; it will 
mean much in the soul life of the children. 

In addition to the beautiful painting given 
for this work in the schools of Ada County, 
another has been promised by Mrs. Sarah Eddy, 
of Boston, through Mrs. E. D. Nichols, for our 
state work entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of Motherhood.” 

Health work has been taken up largely since 
the ban has been lifted, many of our circles 
initiating ‘‘ Health Crusades”’ in the schools. 

Our legislative department has greatly en- 
larged the possibilities of this work, as well as 
its permanency, ingetting a law into our state pro- 
viding for a public health nurse in each County. 

Another splendid law, mothered by our Idaho 
Congress of Mothers is one creating a bureau of 
child hygiene in the Department of Public 
Welfare. This will multiply our ability to save 
the babies—since the state will pay for a director 
and for literature, etc. 

There has been very little extension work 
done this year owing to the war work, Red , 
Cross, etc. One new Mothers Circle in our 
high school, two new Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations (also in Boise). There may be more, 
but I know of but one Parents’ Association in 
the churches. 

We have 45 associations in membership, with 
500 members. 

We tried for an extension of our Mothers’ 
Pension law, but failed to get it through the 
Legislature. Many mothers are reaping the 
benefit of it since the epidemic. 

We are also working for better movies for 
children, in coéperation with other women’s 
clubs. We have special pictures for children 
twice a month—at 3 cents per ticket. 

As to patriotic work, we were represented in 
the Woman’s Committee of the National Council 
of Defense, helped in every department of 
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patriotic work, drives, Red Cross work and are 
still at it, and I believe every school in the state 
is 100 per cent. in Thrift Stamps, Bonds and 
Junior Red Ctoss membership. 


A Memorial to the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Congress Assembled 

We, Your Memorialists, The Idaho Branch of 

The National Congress of Mothers, and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 

RespectfullyRepresent That, 

WHEREAS The Department of Humane Edu- 
cation in the Idaho Congress of Mothers and 
the Parent-Teacher Associations has proven not 
only a decided success, but has accomplished 
much in inculcating the invaluable quality of 
kindness in the children of school age in this 
state in addition to bringing parents in touch 
with the need of teaching kindness and mercy to 
their children. 

Be it resolved that the Idaho Congress of 
Mothers do hereby memorialize the National 
Congress of Mothers, to add to their depart- 
ments that of humane education. 

Be it resolved that the chairman of humane 
education be instructed to forward this resolution 
to the Congress of Mothers assembled in con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

The Idaho Statesman on Monday, April 21, 
1919, said: 

The department of humane education has so 
far an encouraging report to make for Humane 
week, the interest in this season is greatly in- 
creased, and the coéperation of state, county, 
and city departments has been heartily given. 

Doctor Bryan, commissioner of education, 
in reply to a request that the educational insti- 
tutions throughout the state make a special 
observance of the season, dictated a circular 
letter to the county superintendents, the presi- 
dents of the University of Moscow and the two 
normal schools, which is as follows: 

“The attention of this department has been 
called to the fact that April 21 to 26 has been 
designated by the humanitarian organizations 
throughout the United States as ‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week’ to end April 27 with ‘Humane 
Sunday.’ 

“In many of the schools throughout the coun- 
try there will be carefully laid plans for at least 
one program calling attention to man’s duty to 
the dumb brutes dependent upon him, and to 
aim to create in the child, or in young men and 
women the spirit of kindness to dumb animals. 

“Permit me to suggest that you call the 
attention of the teachers of your county to this 
important humanitarian work, and that you 
request of them to arrange during that week for 
a program which shall direct the attention of 
the children in a practical way towards kindness 
to animals.” 

To arouse an interest in this work and to 


encourage better compositions, a prize for the’ 


best essay on the subject in the form of a beauti- 
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ful picture will be given to the school that has 
the winner, this picture to remain at this school 
for one year or until won by another. It may 
be seen at the Carnegie library at present and 
later in our office. It is beautiful masterpiece 
and worth working for. 

Pupils in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 may enter. 

The picture mentioned is offered by the Con- 
gress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Idaho, comes through Mrs. E. D. 
Nichols, at one time president for Idaho, and 
is one of four given to Mrs. Nichols by a Boston 
artist, to be used in this way in Idaho and Wash- 
ington to encourage the spirit of kindness among 
children. 


ILLINOIS 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Like all other states Illinois has been handi- 
capped this year by the influenza epidemic. 
Almost exclusively on account of “non-existence”’ 
caused by not being able to rally after the en- 
forced vacation we have lost from our list 22 
organizations. (They will be revived, of course, 
in due time.) We are most happy to say, 
however, that we have added 25 clubs that were 
either not organized or not affiliated with the 
state work before this year. Our present 
number of organizations is 331, divided as fol- 
lows: 287 Parent-Teacher Associations (70 in 
Chicago—217 down state); 32 affiliated woman's 
clubs (15 in Chicago—17 down state); 7 Child- 
welfare circles and 5 church clubs. For organi- 
zation purposes Illinois is divided into 10 districts, 
each in charge of a state vice-president. Four of 
these districts have held one-day conferences 
during the past year. Three cities have organ- 
ized councils formed of clubs in membership 
with us, and besides our council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Chicago and vicinity, 
which holds three conferences a year, we have 
one organized county, although we have clubs 
in membership in 46 different counties. Our 
membership represents 15,755 members, with 
40 additional individual or associate members. 

Our extension work is carried on in 3 ways: 
First, through personal service given by the 
members of the committees in the extension 
department, who organize new clubs, secure 
the affiliation of clubs already organized, secure 
associate members and subscriptions for the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE; second, by offering 
limited service through our speakers and loan 
papers to clubs not in membership, thus demon- 
strating two of our ways of being of service to 
local organizations, and third, by invitations to 
clubs not in membership whenever a conference 
is held in their vicinity. 

For the past two years we have published a 
monthly Bulletin—12 months, not just during 
the school year. 

The Illinois Branch has heartily codéperated 
with the following national and state organiza- 
tions: 
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Council of National Defense. 


President a member of advisory committee, 
presenting report of our work every three 
months, 

Special codperation with the child-welfare 
committee. 

American Red Cross. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Regular department at annual meeting. 
Juvenile Protective Association. 

National Americanization Committeet 

Vocational Guidance Committee. 

Joint Committee on Education. 

United States Employment 
Service. 

Chicago Public Education Association. 

Extension Department of University of Illinois. 

International Kindergarten Union. 

National Education Association. 

Parent-Teacher Associations have helped in 
such national campaigns as Red Cross Drives, 
United War Work Campaign, Liberty Loans, 
Thrift-Stamps, French and Belgian Orphans, 
etc. 

This being legislation year in Illinois our 
organization has done helpful legislative work 
along the following lines: ; 
Censorship Commission for Motion Pictures. 
Eight-hour Bill for Women. 

Better Salaries for Teachers. 
Codification of Laws pertaining to Children— 


and Immigration 


including bills on child labor, illegitimate 
children and mothers’ pensions. 

Farm colony for Women. 

Securing the federal appropriation allowed by 
the Smith-Hughes Bill for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Applying the lessons learned from the war, 


Social Hygiene, Child Hygiene, 
Medical Inspection in the 
Nurses, Public Dispensaries, Dental Clinics, 
Americanization, Feeding of Undernourished 
children and like undertakings have occupied 
the time and attention and dissolved the bank 
accounts of the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Illinois. 

Our greatest and biggest war work, of course, 
those of you who have been in Illinois or who 
have heard anything about us during the last 
two years know is our Jolly Tar Club, located 
at Waukegan, Illinois, a few miles north of the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. There 
we have a lonely old home, with 4 acres of ground, 
where the boys come in swarms to enjoy the 
hospitality offered at all times by our resident 
matron and her assistants and that of larger 
groups of hostesses over every week-end. I will 
not make a long story of this work, but will only 
say that its success is due almost wholly to the 
devoted and efficient work of Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy. The club was opened during her 
second term as state president and she is now 
the chairman of the Jolly Tar Committee, which 


Recreation, 
Schools, School 
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committee, together with a few advisors from 
the War Recreation Board of Waukegan, have 
charge of all affairs that pertain to the conduct 
and management of the club. The War Recrea- 
tion Board of Illinois showed their appreciation 
of our efforts by purchasing the property with 
the understanding that the club should be 
operated by us, because they liked our “way of 
doing things.”” This fact speaks for itself as to 
our standing with the War Recreation Board 
and the War Camp Community Service. 

Since nearly every gathering of Parent- 
Teacher workers in Illinois has begun and ended 
with thoughts and expressions about the Jolly 
Tar and plans and hopes for its continued 
service to the Boys of the Navy, I feel that this 
is a fitting topic with which to close Illinois 
Report for 1918-19. 


KANSAS 


To promote attendance and completion of 
studies by the youth of this country, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, through its home division, is asking 
the codperation of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in its present ‘‘ Back to School” drive, 
the object being that no child shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war. 

In this drive an attempt will be made to accom- 
plish two results, namely: to return to schools, 
and keep there, the children who have deserted 
them for industry, and to keep the children now 
in school from leaving prematurely. 

The drive will be conducted by the local 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In each school a 
committee will be appointed to compile accurate 
lists of names of the children who have not 
returned to school. Then begins the actual work 
of getting the children back in school. Parents 
will be called upon and the committee will 
discuss the matter with them and endeavor to 
impress upon them the importance, not only to 
the child but also to the nation as well, of the 
younger generation being thoroughly prepared 
when attempting the task before them. This 
is not only an appeal to the ambition of our 
young people, but also a direct plea to the 
patriotism of the youth of America, as well. 

The movement emphasizes the fagt that the 
children should be kept in school by all the 
pressure that can be brought to bear, because 
the future welfare of the nation depends upon 
the educational training of youth. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Council of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


New Organization Prepares for Earnest 
Work. 


Only a month old and the biggest man in the 
educational world, the commissioner of educa- 
tion, Dr. Philander P. Claxton, has accepted an 
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invitation to address them—the New Orleans 
Council of Mothers and _ Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. Their high hopes were dashed to 
the ground when they learned that the State 


Teachers’ Association, which was calling him to - 


New Orleans, was not going to meet, but the 
New Orleans Educational Association would not 
let pass this opportunity of allowing the people 
of New Orleans to hear this eloquent speaker, 
who has made educational problems his life work. 

Dr. Claxton is one of the directors of the 
National Congress and Mrs. Claxton the vice- 
president, and he is interested in any Council, 
however young, and glad to give them a helping 
hand as all big men are; and the National Con- 
gress is doing effective work for the great edu- 
cational movements that Dr. Claxton as com- 
missioner of education is interested in. Why 
should we have a secretary of war and not a 
secretary of education? War is a fearful and 
dreadful emergency and education a permanent 
and most vital department of government. 
Why a secretary of agriculture and not of edu- 
cation? Are crops more important than men? 
Dr. Claxton will tell why we need a secretary of 
education and what it will mean to the country. 
He will tell the mothers and fathers what the 
National Congress is doing toward this end and 
how it is helping in the Americanization move- 
ment and in the back-to-school drive and how it 
has helped secure the passage of pension laws for 
widows. Give every child proper food and 
proper education and all the other problems of 
sociology will disappear. 

The New Orleans Council of Mothers has not 
waited, however, for Dr. Claxton to herald their 
advent. In a pretty apartment in an uptown 
street there is chaos and confusion, where usually 
only scrupulous neatness and order reign —paper 
and paste everywhere; colored fashion papers, 
all cut and slashed, cover the tables, lounges 
and window seat, and the floor is strewn with 
paper scraps while a pretty, dark-eyed young 
woman evolves the most wonderful paper dolls 
‘and doll trousseaus. It is her week to visit the 
Milliken Memorial as a member of the hospital 
committee, and who can go empty-handed to a 
sick child? “How can I find out how many 
there are?’’ she queries. “I would not neglect 
one for the world!” 

“Really, I can’t give every day,” said another 
member of the committee. “I can take the 
children driving in my auto one afternoon of 
every week and am glad to do that little.” 
She is also a member of the hospital committee 
and does not realize how generously she is giving 
of her time. Think what it would mean to the 
sick kiddies and to the well ones who never get 
an auto ride, for that matter, to have an auto 
ride these lovely spring afternoons. Once a 
month is all that the chairman asks of the mem- 
bers and this energetic chairman, Mrs. J. St. 
Mary, has her work so mapped out that once 
each week someone will visit the Charity Hos- 
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pital and the Home for Incurables and either 
tell the youngsters stories or take them for a 
drive. 

“Are they real mothers?’’ is the question 
always asked. One prominent man on being 
asked to be a member of the advisory council 
said: “I want to be a member of the council, if 
they are real mothers, but I have heard more 
lectures to mothers delivered by non-mothers 
than I could mention.’”” The fact that every 
officer has children, and one of them has nine, 
is their guarantee of genuineness. 

The New Orleans Council is for fathers as well 
as for mothers. It is a parent-teacher associa- 
tion also and everyone interested in the child is 
needed. It has been said that no family has been 
successfully raised without the maiden aunt, 
and it is nearly true. The woman who has the 
mother love and instinct is often a better judge 
of what is best for the child than the mother. 

The Times Picaynne. 


The school board of New Orleans at the meet- 
ing after the flu epidemic, during which time the 
schools were closed, decided to open school at 
8:30 and close at 3:30, thus adding an hour to the 
day’s session, in order to make up the time lost. 

The mothers found that this was detrimental 
to the child’s health, because the child, eager not 
to be late for school, went off with an inadequate 
breakfast ; because the school hours were too long, 
considering the fact that the child had home 
work as well to do; and because there was too 
little time spent in the open. 

A mass meeting was called and resolutions 
sent to the school board asking for a return to 
old hours. These resolutions had the endorse- 
ment of 270 out of a possible 300 members of 
the Parish Orleans Medical Association. The 
school board granted the half hour of the morning 
session, and in February granted the half hour of 
the afternoon session. ; 

Those meetings were attended by mothers 
interested in the welfare of the child and, in 
most cases, not affiliated with any club or or- 
ganization. They decided to go into permanent 
organization and Mrs. Virgil Brown addressed 
them on the subject of the National Congress. 
Her talk was so illuminating that they decided 
to become affiliated with the National Congress. 
The first meeting was February 17, the 22d 
anniversary of the National Congress, at which 
meeting Mrs. V. Brown spoke on the National 
Congress, its work and aims, and Dorothy Dix 
read a paper which we later sent to the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Our first regular meeting was March 11, at 
which time Dr. O. W. Bothea, a distinguished 
member of the faculty of the medical college, 
Tulane University, and a chemist and author 
of note, addressed the Association. His subject 
was “‘The Introduction of Nursing as a Part of 


» the Curriculum of Every Girl's School.” 


Because the president of the Presidents’ 
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Club, which is composed of the presidents of 
36 out of a possible 84 Mothers’ Clubs of the 
public schools refused to coéperate with us, we 
decided to devote our attention to such subjects 
of health as concerned the child; our next meet- 
ing, therefore was addressed by Miss A. Daspit, 
nursing director of the Gulf Division of the Red 
Cross, who spoke on “‘The Public Health Nurse 
in the School.’”” We have only one nurse, and 
that not a public health nurse, who has charge of 
86 schools and, I believe, 5,000 children. 

We shall ask the school board to place the 
public health nurse in our most congested school 
district as an experiment, feeling sure the success 
will lead to the placing of such nurses in all 
schools. We have secured the money for the 
experiment, if the school board turns it down. 

We have the promise of a day nursery in one 
of our largest department stores; and of pul- 
moters in our parks, both of which have lagoons 
for fishing and swimming. A committee with 
Mr. W. O. Hart as chairman is using every 
effort to secnre a life-saving station at West 
End, Lake Pontchatrain, where several deaths 
from drowning occur every year. 

Our Hospital Committee go to the Charity 
Hospital every week and take driving the chil- 
dren who are well enough to go, and bring some 
entertainment to those who can not leave the 
hospital. 

Our several other committees are getting their 
plans well under way. 

We have secured the codperation of the school 
Board and our universities to celebrate May 14 
as a day for community interest in higher edu- 
cation and hope by the plan inaugurated to 
inspire many girls and boys to stay on in school. 

Our present membership is over 300. We 
hope by next year to have sufficiently overcome 
opposition to organize a state association; but, 
at present, the State Federation feels that such 
an organization will kill state federation. 

The mothers of our city are particularly 
individualistic, and it is a hard task to arouse 
their interest in anything outside their homes. 

We hope by next year to send at least two 
delegates to the Annual Conference. If at any 
time next year any of your convincing speakers 
are near New Orleans, it would help us very 
much to have them visit our city and address 
our women. 

The New Orleans Council had a most in- 
spiring message from the National Congress by 
Dr. P. Claxton. Dr. Claxton came to New 
Orleans to address the annual meeting of the 
Public School Alliance and most kindly granted 
us an audiance. We were particularly anxious 
to secure some helpful suggestions as to the 
Juvenile Court and Community Center work. 
His talk was most illuminating and the news- 
paper reports an inducement to many mothers 
to join the council. 

We are most fortunate in having as members 
of our advisory council men and women of note, 
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influence, character, and marked ability. Mr. 
W. O. Hart, one of our advisory council, has the 
distinction of having been sent to the National 
Congress Conference at Washington by our 
Governor in 1912. 

One of our vice-presidents was the state chair- 
man of the Council of National Defence; and 
the chairmen of Thrift and of Child-Welfare 
are on our advisory council. 

I note that the two subjects to be stressed at 
the Annual Conference are the creation of a 
Department of Education in the President's 
Cabinet; and a probe into “Why a girl’s studies 
contain so little to fit her for her life work— 
motherhood.”’ In reference to the latter, our 
association has arranged for a course of instruc- 
tion to be given in the fall to all women interested 
in this vital subject. Dr. I. Dyer, dean of 
Tulane Medical, has agreed to map out the 
course and will arrange to have a number of 
lectures given by specialists on this branch of 
study, and the Red Cross will supplement the 
course by a number of lectures with demon- 
strations on the care of the baby. 


MARYLAND 


A free course of ‘‘ Popular Lectures on some of 
the Problems of Human Reproduction” are 
announced by the new school of public health 
and hygiene of the Johns Hopkins University. 


The lecturer this year will be Dr. J. Whitridge 
Williams, dean of the John Hopkins Medical 
School. The lectures will be given on Thursday 
afternoons, April 3, 10, 17 and 24 and May 1, 
at 5 P.M. in the lecture room of the School of 
Hygiene, 310 W. Monument St., opposite McCoy 
Hall. 

The lectures are given upon the urgent request 
of the following women’s organizations: 

Council of Defense, Women’s Section, 

The Women’s Civic League, 

State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

Federation of Jewish Women’s Organizations, 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 

The Metropolitan Board of the Young Women’ 

Christian Association, 

The National Congress of Mothers, 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy, 

Suffrage League, 

Children’s Playground Association, 

The Mother’s Relief Society, 

The Just Government League, 

The Henry Watsons Children’s Aid Society, 
and supported and endorsed by 

His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibtons, 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 

Bishop John G. Murray, 

Rabbi Wm. Rosenau, 

Governor Emerson C. Harrington, 

Miss Julia Lathrop, 

Dr. William Guth, Pres. of Goucher College, 

Maryland State Board of Health. 
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MICHIGAN 
Report of the Second Annual Convention of 
the Michigan Branch of the National 

Congress of* Mothers and Parent-Teacher 

Associations 

A most enthusiastic gathering of over two 
hundred delegates attended the second annual 
convention of the Michigan State Parent- 
Teacher Association, which was held on May 
first and second at Holland, the city of tulips 
and wooden shoes. 

The President, Mrs. C. E. Stewart, of Battle 
Creek, presided, assisted by Mrs. George Burch, 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Dessalee Ryan 
Dudley, secretary; Mrs. John D. Kreager, 
treasurer, of Grand Rapids; Supt. E. E. Fell of 
the Holland public schools, first vice-president; 
Mr. G. D. Albers, state auditor, of Holland ; 
Mrs. Jobe, state organizer, of Detroit; Miss 
Dicken, of Ann Arbor, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, and Mrs. P. F. Brown, of Ann 
Arbor, third vice-president. A telegram from 
Mrs. E. J. Buck, of Capac, fifth vice-president, 
was read. She expressed her regret at not being 
able to be at the convention. 

A musical play, ‘‘The Little Dutch Garden,” 
given by children of the Holland public schools 
on Tuesday evening, was beautiful; in fact, the 
children supplied most of the music for the 
sessions. 

Splendid addresses were given touching upon 
such subjects as “Child Welfare in Home, 
Church, School and _ State,” “Community 
Recreation,” ‘‘ Federal Government and Educa- 
tion,’”’ “‘Americanization of the Foreigner’’ and 
“The Value of a High-School Education.” 

At the Round Table which was held Thursday 
morning, many practical suggestions were made. 

At the close of the Convention an expression 
of appreciation was given to the Boy Scouts for 
their many courtesies, to the citizens for their 
kind hospitality, and to all who in any way helped 
to make the convention a success. After the 
afternoon session automobiles were furnished 
and all the delegates were taken out to Macatawa 
Park, some fifteen miles, on the shore of beautiful 
Lake Michigan. Inasmuch as we were a year 
old at that time we all thought it a fitting close 
of the celebration of our first birthday anniver- 
sary. 

The Michigan Branch now has over three 
thousand members, so you see we have grown 
some since our first meeting a year ago. 


MISSOURI 


Mrs. J. H. Sheldon was invited by the organi- 
zations of mothers in schools of St. Joseph to 
speak to them about membership in the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. As a result 13 organizations voted to 
become members and a council has been or- 


ganized. Dearborn also sent for a speaker and } 


they too voted to become members. 
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There are 5 Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Webb City, one in each school in the city. 
The reports for these schools show that they 
appreciate the great work of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Just now they are working for a 
truancy penalty for parents who do not send 
their children to school. Thus again we are 
shown the value of coéperation between parents 
and teachers. The State Treasurer, Mrs. T. 
P. Baldwin, reports 129 circles in the state with 
a total membership of 10,192, a gain of 1,826 for 
1919. The larger part of this gain was made in 
the Circles at Kansas City. Mrs. J. W. Fifield 
has been membership chairman of the Kansas 
City council and conducted a campaign of 
membership and information. Through her 
efforts an institute for Parent-Teachers was 
held March 26 at the Polyetechnic Institute. 
Many of the Kansas City schools have 100 per 
cent. membership in the Congress of the patrons 
of the school. 


Report of the Springfield, Missouri, Council 


The Springfield Council includes the 17 circles 
representing the schools of the city and one 
Rural Circle—Sunshine, the model rural school 
of the State Normal. These 18 circles have a 
total membership of 1,284. The council meets 
the third Monday of each month at the public 
library. The meetings are always open to the 
public, but to insure representation from every 
circle each president appoints five women to 
attend every Council meeting. 

The work’of the council is done under the 
direction of chairmen of the following committees: 
Membership, Finance, Press, Literature, Child 
Hygiene, Juvenile Court, Social Service, Pro- 
gram and Social. 

Reports of the work done by each circle are 
given at the council meetings and each council 
chairman is given an opportunity to talk for a 
few minutes on the work of her department. 
Forty minutes is usually given to questions and 
open discussion. Once a year an all-day meeting 
is held when full reports are given of work accom- 
plished and a pleasant social time is enjoyed at 
the luncheon. 

The Council serves as a medium to keep the 
circles in touch with the work of the State and 
National Congress. 

During the past year our work has been largely 
along the line of war activities and our programs 
were made from month to month to meet the 
ever-changing conditions. We have tried espe- 
cially hard to keep all the children in school. 
The social service chairman directs the work of 
clothing needy children and more than 125 have 
been supplied with clothes in this way. 

Through the initial efforts made by the council 
a Home Demonstration agent was secured for 
Greene County. Our women gave more dollar 
memberships than any other organization in 
the city and loyally supported the work of the 
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Home Bureau. Many food and canning demon- 
strations were given in the schools by the county 
agent. This summer girls’ canning clubs are 
being formed in all the schools under the Home 
Bureau. Each club is to be directed by two 
women chosen from the W. C. T. U. and Parent- 
Teachers Circles. The girls of these clubs are to 
compete for the prizes at the State Fair at 
Sedalia in August and a $50 loving cup given by 
the W. C. T. U. during Farmers’ Week in January 
at Columbia. Through our Home Bureau we 
are teaching thrift. Last year Greene County 
saved $28,000 by poultry culling alone. Our 
chairman of Child Hygiene is also chairman of 
Child Welfare Work in the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense. Under her 
direction 1,510 babies were examined, weighed 
and measured. Excellent follow-up work was 
carried on throughout the summer. More than 
100 babies were brought back for re-weighing 
after the food had been changed. Our Children 
Hygiene Chairman has given a talk illustrated 
by nearly 200 valuable charts to each Parent- 
Teacher Circle in town. These charts are 
owned jointly by the Council and Woman's 
Committee. Talks by experts on child feeding 


have been given in various schools. 

July 4 was celebrated by the children in a sane 
way by buying W. S. stamps instead of fire 
crackers and as a result $712 worth of stamps 
were sold at the schools on that day. 


It was 
through the untiring efforts of a committee from 
the Council that the city ordinance was passed 
prohibiting the sale of explosives. 

Through the plans perfected by the member- 
ship chairman the membership has been in- 
creased in every circle. A block system of 
visitation and telephoning has been effectively 
used. 

Founder’s Day was generally observed and a 
contribution of $31.55 was sent to the National 
Congress. Thirty-two dollars were given to 
the support of the children’s code commission; 
$10.00 was contributed to the United Service 
Club in Washington, D. C. Some of the special 
activities of the circles are as follows: 

Bailey School has a paid membership of 30. 
They hold meetings once a month the entire 
year, looking after the needy and keeping up 
the community spirit. This circle has clothed 
and kept in school 25 children and were successful 
in getting some girls in school who had never 
been in school before. An ice cream sale and 
country store netted them $50—$4o of this 
money was given to the Red Cross. Two new 
quilts and a large quantity of good clothing was 
donated to the War Relief Committee. 

Berry School has a paid membership of 44. 
Their biggest and best work has been to clothe 
and keep in school 25 children. They take 
great pride in serving light refreshments each 
meeting. Good programs are carried out and 
the meetings are well attended. 

Boyd School has a paid membership of 139. 
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This circle held a community meeting and 436 
fathers, mothers and friends registered during the 
evening. The teachers were hostesses in their 
respective rooms during the registration time. 
The Grade Orchestra furnished the music for the 
evening. Several four-minute talks were given, 
and refreshments of ice cream and cake were 
served. Four children have been clothed. Sixty- 
seven mothers attended the war bread demon- 
stration given by Miss McGee. There has been 
an average attendance of 45. 

Rountree School has a paid membership of 165. 
This circle voted to raise their dues to 25 cents 
a year. It also has the honor of originating the 
plan of the service flags to be used in each room 
of the school to promote attendance, each star 
placed thereon representing a mother or father. 
This plan has been adopted by various circles 
with much success. 

Eighty-one dollars was contributed to the 
Syrian Relief Fund. The special work just now 
is furnishing the rest room in the new school 
building. _A splendid community night meeting 
was held recently at which time Mr. Rountree 
donated a Victrola to the school. 

Bowerman School has a paid membership of 28. 
A cafeteria has been established on a self-sup- 
porting basis and 50 children in this school who 
do not go home for their mid-day meal can now 
have a hot lunch and the teachers declare that 
in one week’s time they have observed improve- 
ment in the school work of some of the children 
which they attribute to that cause. They pay 
a competent cook and the principal of the school 
supervises the work. The pupils assist in the 
serving. 

Campbell School has a paid membership of 50. 
This circle has just made its last payment on a 
piano to be used in the lower grades. At the 
initial meeting in the fall the mothers and 
teachers organized several teams who made a 
canvass of the community and secured all good 
cast-off clothing that was available and had it in 
readiness for any emergency call. They pro- 
vided a separate fund from their regular treasury 
to be used to half sole shoes. They have kept 
all needed shoes in good repair and have a balance 
of $4.00 in this fund and $50.00 balance in their 
treasury. The meetings have been well attended 
and the codperation between the teachers and 
mothers is delightful. 

Doling School has a paid membership of 35. 
They have been active in all the war work. 
A unit of 10 women working all summer at Red 
Cross headquarters. Several children have 
been clothed and kept in school. On Washing- 
ton’s birthday they gave a Colonial tea which 
was enjoyed by a large number of people. Early 
in the fall they held a carnival which was pat- 
ronized by the whole community and netted 
them a large sum of money. 

Fairbanks School has a paid membership of 40. 
This circle has bought and paid for one $50.00 
Liberty Bond. They sent $8.50 worth of_flowers 
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to the sick during the influenza epidemic. They 
bought $7.30 worth of victrola records for the 
school. They are buying books for the school 
library. They have made and quilted four 
quilts, the proceeds of which went to the Red 
Cross. Their meetings are held every two weeks 
the entire year. In doing this they are always 
ready to meet any emergency call of distress. 
Just recently the circle served their teachers with 
a surprise banquet which was held in the gym- 
nasium. Place cards were prepared for 100 
guests. 

Greenwood School has a paid membership of 
109. This circle has donated $25.00 of toys to 
the Orphan’s Home. Their social service com- 
mittee has been active in securing good cast-off 
clothing in the community and passing it on to 
any one in need. President Hill of the State 
Normal selected two women from the circle to 
go to Jefferson City to work for the needed 
appropriation for the Normal. A community 
meeting was held and 305 parents attended. 
Splendid programs have been given by the 
pupils in connection with the regular program 
and every meeting is largely attended. 

McDaniel School has a paid membership of 
195. This circle had a membership drive using 
the service flags in each room and increased 
their membership from 39 to 195, which created 
a great deal of enthusiasm which does not die 
out as the meetings are well attended. Nine 
children have been clothed. 

McGregor School has a paid membership of 20; 
however, they had 75 in attendance at the 
April meeting, which shows a good community 
spirit. Many children and entire families have 
been supplied with clothes and food. 

Phelps School has a paid membership of 40. 
The young mothers in this circle with little 
babies greatly enjoy the social hour at the meet- 
ings as it is the only social recreation many of 
them have. They are supporting two French 
orphans. Twenty dollars was contributed to 
the Armenian drive. Seven mothers joined 
the Greene County Home Demonstration Bureau 
by paying $1.00 membership fee. Their social 
service committee has met every call for help 
from those in need. The regular program has 
been carried out each month. 

Robberson School has a paid membership of 35. 
Seventy-five were present at the April meeting. 
The circle gives a prize of a book each month 
to the room having the most mothers in atten- 
dance. 

Rogers School has a paid membership of 40. 
This circle has good attendance; have interesting 
programs and serve light refreshments each 
meeting. They are making preparations for a 
big community meeting some evening in May. 
The women in this circle are well organized and 
stand ready to meet any emergency call. 

Sunshine Rural School has a paid membership 
of 20. This circle is supporting two French 
orphans. Two $50.00 Liberty Bonds were 
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subscribed and paid for. One hundred and 
sixty dollars were donated to the Red Cross. 
For 5 years they have served with good success 
hot lunches at noon time to the children. They 
have improved their equipment from time to 
time and are now well prepared to serve the 
children very readily. The women of the com- 
munity take turns at the cooking and serving, 
each woman being in charge of the work one 
day in every alternate week. The patrons of 
the school furnish the provision that is used. 
This is the model practice school of the State 
Normal. 

Tefft School has a paid membership of 235. 
They have just closed a membership drive con- 
ducted by the mothers, teachers and pupils. 
They have equipped the playground and made it 
attractive, a committee made a house-to-house 
canvas and secured the money for this purpose. 
The teachers furnish the program one month 
and the mothers the next. A parliamentary 
drill is conducted each meeting and light refresh- 
ments are served. 

Waddill School has a paid membership of 35. 
This circle has done much in looking after the 
children who needed clothes in order to remain 
in school. Entire families were cared for during 
the influenza epidemic. They have good atten- 
dance and interesting programs. 

Weaver School has a paid membership of 24. 
A committee has made a house to house canvas 
in thé interest of the circle and this has helped 
to arouse a community spirit. This circle has 
made a ‘‘service flag’’ for the boys of the school 
who were in the service of their country. 


NEW JERSEY 
President’s Annual Report, 1918 


In reviewing the progress of the New Jersey 
Congress during the last year, there is to be 
found decided encouragement. 

The Parent-Teacher Association have shown 
a steadiness and loyalty to the real purpose of 
these organizations, and with few exceptions, 
have carried on their usual work. 

While in two instances schools have consoli- 
dated for greater strength, only one has resigned. 
Of the 249 associations in the state, representing 
approximately eight thousand per capita mem- 
bers, 32 of these associations have joined the 
Congress since the last annual meeting with a 
per-capita membership of eight thousand. 

Of the 21 counties in the state, 18 have asso- 
ciations in membership, while 14 counties have 
been officially organized into County Councils 
with chairmen. The codperation of the Congress 
with the State Department of Public Instruction, 
is of special benefit to the parent, also the two 
day meetings with the State Summer School at 
Ocean City, where closer observation of new 
school methods and personal touch with the 
stae teachers, is of much value to the work 
of the association. 








The combined meeting at Atlantic City last 
February of the National Congress, National 
Education Association, and the New Jersey 
Congress, gave the work of wider recognition. 

The Congress has endeavored to inspire an 
intelligent desire and demand for the best teach- 
ing, with emphasis placed on child education in 
the kindergarten, on through the high school, 
the latter having proven the necessity of the 
four-year course, in the recent placing of high- 
school graduates with student army of the 
colleges. 

The Congress has served, not only through 
the educational branch of the work but its place 
on the woman’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense, has clearly shown its respon- 
sible position in the state, as one of five most 
important women’s organizations. 

The Congress was the only organization ready 
at once to assist the child-welfare department of 
the State Council of National Defense, and a 
gift of nine thousand Baby leaflets, on ‘The 
Care, of the Baby,’ in English, Hungarian, 
Yiddish, and Italian, was presented to said 
department for the campaign. 

As the President is a member of the organiza- 
tion committee of the Woman's College at New 
Brunswick, interest is called to this fine oppor- 
tunity offered the girls of our state. Parent- 
Teacher Associations have been urged to show 
their appreciation of this valuable asset to the 
state of New Jersey by even a small amount, in 
order to secure a permanent means for the higher 
training of our girls upon whom the world is 
calling for efficient help. 

The important affiliation of the Congress 
with the Bureau of Education secures to all 
valuable education bulletins and letters, and 
the membership of the State Congress with 
the American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality affords an oppor- 
tunity to secure valuable information regarding 
care of the child. 

To our Girl’s Culture Clubs, organized and 
directed by the Congress, is offered a broad field 
of endeavor by the codperation of the Congress 
with the state leader of boys and girls club work 
of the State College of Agriculture. 

The response to the Ambulance Fund was 
most inspiring. The Christmas gift to our 
soldiers, of over two thousand dollars, was 
received by the chairman in four weeks, and the 
gifts continued to arrive until not only the 
ambulance fully equipped was secured with two 
bronze plates, inscribed ‘From the Mother’s 
Congress of New Jersey,” but sufficient money 
to box it and transport to Norfolk, Va., and a 
clear one thousand dollars over which—accord- 
ing to action taken at the annual meeting—was 
forwarded to the Belgian Relief fund. 

In February, the call for a birthday gift to the 
Mothers United Service Club in Washington, a 
handsome, hospitable home—secured by the 
headquarters committee of the National Congress 
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—to be open to all men inthe Army and Navy, 
was met with a hearty good will, and about four 
hundred dollars donated—gifts being sent in 
from time to time. The Service Club has been 
much appreciated by many of our New Jersey 
boys, and the assistance of the Congress will be 
continued. 

While the wonderful spirit of universal mother- 
hood underlies the Congress work, we endeavor 
never to lose sight of the real aim and purpose of 
the Congress—‘‘A close coéperation of Parent 
and Teacher for the Welfare of the Child.” 
Mother work in the world is most important, 
the ‘“‘line’’ we are holding is the second one 
behind the trenches, which holds the children; 
and only as we draw our strength from a Higher 
Power, can we expect to honor the trust God has 
given us. 

Let us remember as we serve in the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
not to allow outside interests to push from our 
order of exercise, the reading of God’s Word and 
Prayer for His Blessing. It will be only through 
our closer walking with God that we can hope 
to send into the new world arising from all the 
grief and misery of War young men and women 
sufficiently developed, spiritually, mentally and 
physically, to meet the demands confronting 
them. 

May we all “Work, think, aim and pull to- 
gether.” 

OREGON 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The Oregon Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations sends greetings. 

We are very sorry indeed, that we are unable 
to send at least one delegate to this Convention, 
and regret exceedingly, that we seem to be 
inactive. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations have identi- 
fied themselves with every form of War Work 
to such an extent as to almost obliterate the 
state organization and we have not exacted dues, 
neither have we made any unnecessary demands 
on them, believing that “to do the duty which 
was nearest’’ would serve to strengthen our 
associations together and make us realize, as 
never before, that the interest of the child and 
the home, the school and the community must be 
a united interest, if we are to give to the nation 
the citizenship which will forever hold the United 
States of America on the pinnacle which it now 
occupies among the nations of the earth. 

We are now returning to normal conditions 
and assuming our usual occupations and I am 
very sure we shall soon be able to make a report 
of conscientious and earnest work being done by 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of Oregon. 

The state president, as chairman of the child- 
welfare committee of the State Council of De- 
fense, is able to make an excellent report of work 
done through the Parent’s Educational Bureau 
at Portland and the Parent-Teacher Associations 
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throughout the state in all Children’s Year 
activities. 

Public health centers have been and are 
being established in many counties have already 
employed public health nurses and others 
planning for this work. 

Perhaps no state in the Union can report more 
legislative measures passed, bearing either 
directly or indirectly on child-welfare, than can 
Oregon, and to our Parent-Teacher Associations 
is due much credit for the many educational 
measures passed, which serve to better the 
conditions insour rural schools, particularly. 

While we are compelled to be absent, we shall 
be thinking of you each day and wishing for 
you, that which will mean much to us all, a very 
happy and profitable session. 

We are looking forward to receiving reports of 
the Convention, and hope to fall in line imme- 
diately and do everything in our power to make 
a strong state and national organization. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The campaign for more and better parent- 
teacher associations in this state has been waged 
during the past year and a half under heavy 
handicaps. During 1916 and 1917, a series of 
bereavements in the family of our former presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fothergill, prevented her getting into 
close touch with the work, and this fact com- 
bined with public concentration upon all phases 
of war work, led many associations to cease 
paying dues, and even holding meetings, and 
of course few new associations were organized: 
In January, 1918, upon Mrs. Fothergill’s resig- 
nation, I, as first vice-president, called a meeting 
of the state executive board at Harrisburg, 
where the state situation was carefully reviewed, 
and plans were laid for a postponed convention 
at Johnstown in April, 1918. The attendance 
and interest at this convention were encouraging, 
and at the board meeting following the conven- 
tion, it was decided that each board member 
should endeavor to look up the associations in 
her own district, and revive their interest in 
preparation for the work of the next school 
year—also for attendance at the regular con- 
vention in October—to be held at Coatesville. 
A splendid spirit of coéperation among the 
members of the new board and officers elected 
at Johnstown, led to the outlining of a program 
of constructive work for the year, the chief items 
of which were the Americanization of foreign 
women, the spread of the kindergarten, and 
working for better physical education in the 
schools. Miss Alice Parker, head of the kinder- 
garten department of the Pittsburgh Training 
School for Teachers, accepted the chairmanship 
of our kindergarten committee, and secured as 
members of this committee, the state superin- 
tendent of education, the city superintendents of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Scran; 
ton, Williamsport and many other leading cities 
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and educational organizations of the state. 
As kindergarten training schools are few in 
number in Pennsylvania, and as the Pittsburgh 
school admits only Pittsburgh girls—the com- 
mittee made a request to the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education that they hereafter admit students 
from Western Pennsylvania. This request was 
promptly granted. As Miss Bessie Locke, 
chairman of the kindergarten committee of the 
National Congress of Mothers, urged that as 
many states as possible work for the “manda- 
tory’’ law for kindergartens, making it obligatory 
upon the school authorities of a district to supply 
a kindergarten upon written request of 25 
parents of children then in school, our com- 
mittee, codperating with our legislation chair- 
man, Miss Mary Garrett, planned for the intro- 
duction in the legislature now in session of an 
amendment to our school code embodying such 
a law. However, as our State Board of Educa- 
tion had many other important measures pending 
in the legislature, it was decided to postpone the 
campaign for a mandatory law, and ask instead 
for a state supervisor of kindergartens, such as 
all special departments of school work now have, 
and who could do very valuable propaganda 
work for the spread of kindergarten in the state. 
Our bill has been reported out of committee 
favorably, and has a good chance of passing. 
Our state and local legislation chairmen have 
done excellent work in urging the passage of the 
Teachers’ Higher Salary Bill, the bill for a big 
appropriation for Mothers’ Pensions, the bill 
for special classes for defective children, and the 
“National Educational Bill.’’ As to our Ameri- 
canization work among foreign women, our 
associations in districts having a foreign element 
are coéperating in some cases with other agencies 
in Americanization work, but although special 
literature on work with foreign women has been 
widely distributed among our associations, I 
have had no report so far of results. Miss 
Anne Rhodes, of the Americanization division 
of the Bureau of Education, gave us an excellent 
address on this subject at our State Convention 
at Coatesville which made us realize what a vital 
need there is for this work and how fitted parent- 
teacher associations are to carry it on. A 
splendid program on many phases of war and 
reconstruction work had been prepared for this 
Convention which was at first planned for 
October, but owing to the influenza ban, it was 
postponed until the last week of November. 
Even then “flarebacks’’ of the flu were in 
progress and our attendance was small. Indeed 
conditions of all kinds during this school year 
have been so irregular that it has been exceed- 
ingly hard to carry out any kind of a systematic 
program of state work. Many of our best asso- 
ciations have held no meetings this year, and 
naturally the number of new associations is 
small, though 22 associations affiliated last year, 
and twelve this year. Five others have been 
organized, but have not yet affiliated. We 
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receive an increasing number of inquiries for 
literature and suggestions and programs—also 
information as to how to affiliate, which all 
points to better results next year. Our board 
members addressed many teachers’ institutes 
last summer and fall, and our state membership 
chairman has just sent out a letter to all county 
superintendents of education, calling their 
attention to the value of our work. Our mem- 
bership chairman, Mrs. Otis Keefer, of Williams- 
port, has instituted a special drive for new mem- 
bers, in which she is using the accompanying 
membership receipt blanks in door-to-door 
canvasses, in all towns which have entered the 
contest. A special banner has been offered for 
a year to the association having the biggest 
percentage of gain in membership. Returns are 
not in yet, except from two towns, one of which 
quadrupled and the other tripled its membership 
in this manner, the former now having 240 
members. Our magazine chairman, Mrs. R. C. 
Roy, Pittsburgh, has sent a letter to every local 
chairman urging her to secure at least ten sub- 
scribers in order to go over the top with our 
state magazine quota of 900 subscriptions. 
And I believe that we will do it, if not by the 
end of June, at some time early next fall. 

A copy of Prof. Hutchins’s Children’s code 
of Morals was sent with this circular letter and 
has aroused much interest and discussion. 
We are urging supplementary meetings for 
mothers, where child training will be the sole 
topic of discussion. 

Early in January of this year, a circular letter 
was sent out to our 150 associations, asking for 
the appointment of chairmen of the following 
committees in order to secufe systematic and 
uniform organization from the national down 
to the local organization, thus affording a con- 
tinuous channel for ideas and _ inspiration. 
Membership, Magazine, Child Hygiene, Pub- 
licity, Education, Finance, Home Economics, 
Kindergarten, and Americanization. With this 
letter was sent the following questionnaire: 
(1) How many members does your Association 
have? (2) How many associate members? 
(3) How many committees do you have, and 
what are they? (4) How many subscriptions to 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE? (5) Do you cele- 
brate Child-Welfare Day? (6) How many meet- 
ings do you hold during the year? (7) Are they 
afternoon or evening meetings? (8) What 
special civic or other welfare work have you 
accomplished this year? (9g) Is your association 
affiliated? If not, will you join us? (10) Do 
you set aside a fund to send a delegate to state 
conventions? (11) Do your teachers, principal 
and School directors attend meetings? . (12) Do 
you have difficulty in keeping up attendance? 
(13) Would you like suggestions for programs? 
(14) In what way can the state board help you? 

Up to date 25 associations have returned 
answers to this questionnaire, but we expect 
the majority to respond early next fall. The 


questionnaire is based on the requirements of 
the standard of excellence for Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the pamphlet ‘‘ How to Organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations,’ published by the 
National Association; and we hope later, when 
our state work is on a more efficient footing, to 
urge associations to standardize, and to offer a 
diploma to every one coming up to the standard. 
A definite goal stimulates effort tremendously. 
At present we have only one county organization 
—that of Chester County—but we hope to have 
ten counties organized before our next conven- 
tion. Ten board members are pledged to the 
task. We have divided our state into districts, 
corresponding somewhat to Congressional dis- 
tricts, and each district has been apportioned 
to a board member, who is to supervise existing 
organizations and encourage and effect complete 
organization in time. We plan next year to 
stress rural school associations, as rural districts 
need codperation with school patrons even more 
than town and city school districts, to help 
them to keep up with the procession of school 
improvement, in whose rear they have lagged so 
lamentably. A number of our rural organiza- 
tions are assisting in standardizing rural schools 
or in consolidation. We have secured as our 
country life and good roads committee chairman 
Mrs. Eugina Benn, one of the farm advisors of 
the State Department of Agriculture, who has a 
wide acquaintance with progressive rural women 
all over the state and who will distribute 
our literature and encourage the organization 
of associations in every way. We have recently 
bought a set of child-welfare wall charts illus- 
trating many important phases of child-welfare, 
from the National Child-Welfare Association, 
which we sent to associations for two weeks for 
one dollar. They form an interesting basis for 
programs on this subject. The following. sums 
were raised by five of our organizations for the 
National Headquarters Fund: Wilkesbarre, 
$175; Greensburg, $100; Somerset, $100; Verona, 
$55, Coatesville, $10. Coatesville will make a 
big addition to this amount later—Total to date, 
$440. Personally I hope very much that every 
president will endeavor to hold up the hands 
of our national board in this matter, and that 
every state will be assigned its quota and in turn 
assign a quota to each local association. 

Our associations have coéperated in every 
form of war work and work for community 
betterment, but the finest piece of war work in 
our state was done in Philadelphia by our 
national president and Miss Garrett, whom I 
will ask to tell you about it in person. Our 
Greensburg associations raised $1,500 for work 
at a canteen established for the comfort of army 
truck drivers on Lincoln Highway. 


Erie High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations 

With the completion of Erie’s two new high 

school buildings, Academy High and East High, 
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it is hoped that the High School Parent-Teacher 
Association problem in Erie will be simplified. 

Our two high schools, Central and Gridley, 
are now caring for the high school pupils of the 
entire city—about twenty-five hundred. 

It is difficult for one Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to do its work under these circumstances. 

The distances are so great that parents do not 
come regularly, and while our attendance is 
good, the same people do not come often enough 
to become acquainted, and to develop a real 
working interest. 

All meetings have to be held in the evening, 
as the school building is used for sessions from 
8 to 5 on account of overcrowded conditions of 
schools. 

With an organization in each of the five high- 
school districts, we hope to be able to do more 
effective work. Then perhaps the first require- 
ment of the Parent-Teacher Association standard 
of excellence (75 per cent. of parents members) 
will not be unattainable. 

In the fall our executive committee was re- 
quested by ‘‘Women of the Faculty of High 
School,’”’ and by the “Girls’ Society of High 
School,” to give our support to a movement by 
which all girls of the high schools who wished 
might be able to take a course in “ethical work 
for girls’’ under Miss Elizabeth Nutting. 

The girls themselves were eager for the work 
and were willing to undertake the financial 
responsibility if the Board of Education would 
place the course in the curriculum as an experi- 
ment. 

After careful investigation Superintendent 
Bush permitted it as an “optional subject with 
credits.” 

About 600 girls are taking this course at 
present. The Girls’ Society sells sandwiches 
at recess each day to finance the project. As 
our sessions are from 8 to 1 and I to 5, these 
fill a real need. 

The girls have already met their financial 
obligation and are now asking the Board of 
Education for permission to furnish a girls’ rest 
room, and provide a woman attendant which 
they will finance also. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has stood 
solidly behind these two projects. 

At oné of the meetings Mrs. J. W. Hughes 
gave an unusual talk on ‘Why I believe in 
Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

Seated at a telephone on the stage she remarked 
to herself that as the Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting was only a few days away she would 
devote the morning to calling up people who 
might not come without a special invitation 
and some urging. She chose her people carefully 
—those uninformed, the indifferent ones and all 
kinds of ‘‘conscientious objectors.” 

As each woman was called up she was given 
a cheery greeting, an inquiry as to Johnnie’s 
progress in school or an apology for disturbing: 
the baby’s bath. Though we heard in reality only 
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one side of the conversation, we could see in our 
imagination the changes of expression on the 
face of Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Wilson or Mrs. 
Owen, as her excuses were shattered by the 
convincing arguments of Mrs. Hughes. 

She told them of the special need of High- 
School Parent-Teacher Associations, she talked 
about CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, and _ told 
of all the big things and good things done by 
the National Congress of Mothers in many states. 

Every argument was forcibly “‘sent home”’ 
and every argument against was promptly 
settled. 

Mrs. Hughes’ real enthusiasm for the work 
and her delightful personality, made it a most 
entertaining and profitable half hour for every- 
one. 


Americanization Work, Erie, Parent- 
Teacher Association 


Erie is the best organized city in parent- 
teacher association work in the state, so that 
the following article on Erie’s High School 
associations and their ethical work for girls, 
and on Americanization work, will be especially 
interesting. 

The thing in which every Parent-Teacher 
Association, whether in a small town or a large 
city takes greatest pride, is its friendly relations 
and spirit of coéperation with school authorities 
and city or town organizations. 

In this respect Erie is fortunate. The Board 
of Education and the superintendent of schools 
are always ready to codperate and better than 
that, they are as ready to ask coéperation in 
matters where we can be of assistance. 

When our school hours were lengthened to 
make up time lost by “‘flu’’ epidemic, it threat- 
ened to interfere with our Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings which had been held at 
3:30, in the school building. 

But no such calamity was to befall us, for 
Superintendent Bush issued orders to all prin- 
cipals that schools were to be dismissed at 3:30 
on Parent-Teacher Association day each month, 
and at its next meeting the Board of Education 
passed a resolution to that effect. 

We feel that we are now really a part of the 
school organization. 

As our Board of Education has quite an exten- 
sive Americanization program, we have coéper- 
ated with them rather than initiating a campaign 
of our own. For two years we have assisted 
with a series of Americanization Socials, con- 
ducted in our night school centers. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations have fur- 
nished refreshments and assisted on reception 
committ¢es and in this way have been able to 
give a friendly hand of welcome to many foreign 
born women and girls. This is followed up in 
many districts by calls at homes and invitations 
to attend Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
and entertainments. 


Liberty Loan Campaigns and Thrift Stamp 
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drives have been a great help to Americanization 
work. Much ability has been discovered among, 
our foreign-born women and, with a little urging 
and a little display of friendliness, they have 
been very willing to help us among the women of 
their nationality. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Our year has closed with many great problems 
left unsolved. The great struggle that our nation 
left unsolved. The great struggle that our 
nation, together with the other great powers, 
has fought for, is ended, but this end marks the 
beginning of a new era for civilization. The 
great disturbance that the war has caused will 
require a long time to settle down into normal 
tranquillity, before we can realize the results 
that we have gained. 

What greater work can be undertaken than 
the preparation for the new and greater world 
that is to evolve from the greatest of all struggles, 
and now better could we devote our time and 
energy than in the education and training of 
our children, to fit them for the new ideas that 
this great change will bring about. Statistics 
show that in our great country over which are 
distributed so many modern school buildings 
thousands and millions of children are illiterate 
and without training. 


Their parents have never had advantages or 


incentives of education. Our factories and 
great enterprises that require unskilled labor 
are filled with masses of humanity that can 
neither read or write their names. It devolves 
upon us and seems to me to be our duty and 
privilege to spread the cause of education and 
enlightenment to these our future citizens. 
Never in the history of the world has there been 
such great need for specialized effort. 

It is altogether fitting at this time of our annual 
meeting that we should concentrate our thoughts 
on world problems. This is especially true with 
us, for our organization represents and is the 
strongest influence that can be brought to the 
rising generation. We are the starters and we 
know the early influences of childhood are never 
forgotten, and the early moulding of character 
is the strongest factor of human life. 

Coéperation of the right kind is bound to be 
successful, and we who have banded ourselves 
together for the common purpose of the better- 
ment of the human race through our children 
are best fitted for this work. In order to accom- 
plish the best results, we must bring to bear 
among ourselves experiences, special abilities 
and an earnest purpose. With these elements, 
united with the strength of coéperation we will 
create a knowledge of our subject that can be 
imparted to our teachers and through them to 
our children. 

The fact that we are interested and insistent 
will add strength and purpose to their endeavors, 
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and in turn be reflected in their work. I cannot 
emphasize too much the great opportunity that 
is with our association, particularly at this time. 
We are so needed that it seems that we must feel 
our obligation and bend our every energy to 
help. 

The great lawmakers of our country and our 
allies sit in conclave day after day, week after 
week, endeavoring with all their powers of con- 
centration and argument to arrive at the best 
solutions of the great problems. These are 
problems of today, and should they fail or be 
unequal to the great task, it is because they are 
unprepared and have not had the benefit of 
special training we are trying to impart to our 
children. 

The Washingtons and Lincolns are very few 
and far between, and we cannot expect that some 
great genius of statesmanship will rise from the 
unknown to fill a special need. Education and 
training for our children must be our watchword. 

The joining together of clubs, the organizations 
of these clubs, the spread and increase in their 
numbers are purely incidental to the great 
objective; that is, the developing of our children 
and our children’s children, through education 
to prepare them to make the world better. 

I beg to submit briefly a report of the activities 
of the Rhode Island Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations for the year 1918- 
1919. 

We have stood side by side with the women’s 
clubs of our state joining hands with them in 
every good work. We are looked to and re- 
spected by the club women of this state as a 
power for good. The splendid coéperation is 
an example we can well copy in our small and 
large associations. Our clubs have responded 
to every call of our government and war or- 
ganizations during the war, and still have kept 
up their former activities as well, and through 
this fine working together have brought out 
stronger and larger clubs. We number 63 clubs 
of which 2 have been added this year. These 
new clubs by name are Riverside Mothers Club, 
and Buttonwoods Neighborhood Club. We 
have welcomed them with gladness, and believe 
they bring to us much that is helpful, and will 
help to make a stronger Congress in the coming 
year. - 

This year has seen the seeds planted for the 
forming of a New England Council in Worcester 
of the six New England States. The bringing 
together in conference of New England States 
will mean much for every state in this group. 
Our problems being similiar this coédrdinating 
the work in New England will help set new 
standards, thus making us more useful to our- 
selves and our country. 

Educational authorities and the general 
public are showing their recognition and appre- 
ciation of The Rhode Island Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Association, as a powerful 
factor in the solution of civic and legislative 
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problems, especially those concerning the welfare 
of the child. 

Teachers are beginning to realize that we are 
their friends: We are being asked to form 
Associations in communities where there are 
none, because they have seen the work our clubs 
have been doing to solve the home and school 
problems. 

This year through the children’s theater we 
have been able to help the following causes. 

Red Cross Canteen $1,800.00 
Red Cross Motor Corp 1,600.00 
Floating Hospital 105.00 
Our own benefit 230.00 
Saturday morning 32.10 


Our work has been carried on from what we 
have made in the children’s theater, plus our 
dues. Our committee and several departments 
report as follows: The education department has 
carried on a class for public speakers under the 
able management of Mrs. James E. Cheesman 
with marked success, training these speakers to 
carry the verbal message to the different clubs 
in the state as the demand presents itself. It 
has also carried on an experiment with the 
children of the Observation School of the Rhode 
Island Normal School, and presented at the 
Annual Meeting an exhibit of the experiments 
tried out in this school, which showed a great 
deal of study and brought to our clubs practical 
things of the moment concerning the children 
today. 

The Child Welfare Department has worked in 
conjunction with the Women’s Committee of 
the Council of Defense in carrying on prenatal 
and well baby clinics. This shows what an 
extensive work has been carried out among the 
children from birth to school age. 

The department of press and publicity has 
done this year probably more than any other 
year, which has helped our clubs to grow in 
number as well as increase. The interest in the 
state in our congress work has been marked. Our 
papers give us a two-column heading each Sun- 
day, presenting to the state the work of not only 
the congress weekly, but of each individual club. 

The program we have just finished is very 
encouraging and should lead us to a stronger 
understanding of our responsibilities. Our suc- 
cess should give us renewed energies and ambi- 
tion to make the coming year the best year in 
our history, and the possibilities of coping with 
the greatest problem that the world has ever 
known should inspire in us our best efforts. 


TEXAS 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
Texas decided to begin the New Year with 
the very foundation of Child-Welfare work— 
correction of poor laws, enactment of new laws 
which will take care of the women and children 
and amend such as laws as she already had 
which were not forceful enough for the proper 


protection. Therefore early in January the 


_ State chairman, Mrs. E. A. Watters, called to- 


gether in Austin a conference of persons vitally 
interested in matters which were to come befor: 
the Texas legislature which was to convene about 
the middle of January. 

There were present at this first conference 
representatives from the State Departments of 
Labor, Health and Education, Congress of 
Mothers, Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Texas Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., and 
other organizations. 

There were opened for discussion the recom- 
mendations of these various organizations which 
were being prepared or had been prepared to 
present to the legislature. 

A most successful outcome grew from this 
conference, and there was held an adjourned 
conference the following week in Austin, con- 
sisting of the same ones present at the first 
meeting, and several others who expressed 
themselves as greatly interested in the questions 
to be discussed. 

On January 5, 2,500 letters were sent out by 
the secretary of the child-welfare department. 
These letters were sent to the presidents of the 
women’s organizations over the state asking 
that each club write a letter to its Represen- 
tative and Senator (in the circular letter was 
given the names of the respective Representatives 
and Senators that there might be no delay in 
securing this information). Enclosed with these 
letters were legislative bulletins which had been 
prepared, following the conferences in Austin. 
These bulletins gave the recommendations which 
the State Labor Commissioner had prepared to 
present- to the legislature. Letters also went 
out in the interest of the recommendations of 
the Dept. of Education: 

1. An amendment to the State Child Labor 
Law. 

2. An amendment to the Nine-Fifty-Four 
Hour Law. 

3. An amendment to the Mothers’ Pension 
Law. 

4. An amendment to the Compulsory School 
Attendance Law. 

5. An enactment of a Minimum Wage Law 
for Women. 

6. Last but not least was a recommendation 
for the creation of a Woman's Division in the 
State Labor Department. 

The Representatives and Senators were urged 
in the circular letter to use their influence 
towards the above laws and amendments. 

On January 8 the legislative chairman for the 
Congress of Mothers and Children’s Year sent 
out more than a thousand letters asking that 
influence be brought to bear by the legislators 
towards the recommendations as outlined by 
the Department of Health. ; 

During the session of the legislature women 
from all parts of the state gathered at Austin in 
the interest of these measures, and all matters 








which were not favorably acted upon at the 
regular session will be again taken up at the 
special session early in June, after which results 
of the Legislative Drive for 1919 will be pub- 
lished. 

At the request of the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington, a School Welfare Division was 
created in our Child Welfare Department, and 
Miss M. Anne Moore, of the North Texas State 
Normal College at Denton, accepted the chair- 
manship, and under her splendid leadership 
the Back-to-School and Scholarship Drives in 
Texas are being made. 

The last important piece of child-welfare 
work which Texas has to report is in the interest 
of the kindergarten movement. 

Early in February it was leaned that the 
Bureau of Washington in Education was pre- 
paring to send Miss Almira Winchester to 
Texas in the interest of the kindergarten work 
and immediately the women of the state were 
aroused with the anticipation of what this would 
mean to Texas for all organizations have been 
working for the establishment of kindergartens 
in the Texas schools, and now that we were to 
have the national worker we felt that Texas 
should indeed awaken to her opportunity. 

A kindergarten rally was arranged for in Ft. 
Worth for March 22, after Miss Mabel Osgood, 
kindergarten director of the College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Miss Winchester, of Washington, 
Mrs. E. A. Watters, of Fr. Worth, state chairman 
for Children’s Year, and also president Texas 
Congress of Mothers, and Mrs. A. B. Griffith, 
of Dallas, chairman of the kindergarten com- 
mittee of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and chairman of kindergarten committee 
for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Mrs. C. W. Connery, president Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, held a conference. 
This Rally was a great success, the program 
being made up of speakers of note throughout 
the state. 

Following this Rally a state-wide kindergarten 
campaign was launched, and through the gener- 
osity of the executive committee for Children’s 
Year an appropriation was made to employ a 
field worker for five months, and this Depart- 
ment is taking care of the kindergarten cam- 
paign in Texas, under the direction of Mrs. A. B. 
Griffith of Dallas, as chairman. 

The funds with which this work is made pos- 
sible were raised through the splendid coéper- 
ation of all women’s organizations in the state. 
A state-wide ‘‘Tag Day”’ was held on which 
day funds were raised in various cities, and a 
certain percentage turned into the state Treas- 
urer for the state committee’s work and when 
they decided to take up the kindergarten work, 
they felt that in no better way could the funds 
be so evenly distributed than in this kindergarten 
movement, for every woman’s club in the state 
is vitally interested in the subject of kinder- 
garten education, and as all organizations 
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helped to raise the amount, so all organizations 
would help to disburse the same through the 
state-wide kindergarten campaign. 

A wonderful publicity drive was made in the 
beginning—every editor in the state, every 
chamber of commerce, Rotary Club, Lions Club, 
Kiwanis Club, presidents of all Federated Clubs, 
Congress of Mothers Clubs, Council of Jewish 
Women, Suffrage Association, etc., having been 
sent letters regarding the campaign, with an 
invitation to attend the Rally. Also every 
county and city superintendent of schools re- 
ceived the same material. 

Now that the field worker, Mrs. Mary Watkins 
Jones, of Houston, a graduate kindergartner 
and a splendid organizer, is touring the state 
making a survey, we are just hoping that before 
very long that our dream may be realized— 
““A Kindergarten in Every School in Texas.” 

The kindergarten question was given a place 
on every district meeting program of both the 
Texas Congress of Mothers and the Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs this spring, and 
Mrs. Jones appeared personally at every meeting 
which she could possibly attend, and other 
speakers took her place where dates of meetings 
conflicted. 

Survey sheets have been mailed also to every 
county superintendent in the state, the president 
of every Congress of Mothers organization and 
Federation of Women’s Clubs organization, 
Council of Jewish Women, etc., and from the 
information furnished on these sheets a state 
kindergarten survey report will be made and 
published, a duplicate of which will be filed with 
the Bureau of Education in Washington. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Olympia, May 11.—They packed their bags 
and left on trains, boats and stages this after- 
noon—the 250 mothers who have spent the last 
three days at the convention of the State Branch 
of the Mothers’ Congress and the Parent- 
Teacher Association in Olympia learning how 
to be better mothers, how to have better chil- 
dren, and happier homes, have gone home— 
they have gone home to kiss Johnny’s bruised 
finger, or perhaps make Mary’s graduation dress 
or cook father’s favorite dessert or even do a 
little spring house cleaning. These 250 mothers 
have returned to their homes with an enlarged 
vision, with monumental inspirations, and with 
their mother hearts larger and their sympathies 
broader. 

Looking back over the three-days program, 
filled to the brim with instructive and valuable 
addresses by experts of the state, and an inter- 
change of ideas whose worth can not be esti- 
mated, it seems that codperation was the big 
word of the convention—coéperation between 
the mother and father, between the father and 
the child as well as between the mother and the 
child and coéperation between the schools and 
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the homes. Time and again the fact of “not 
enough father in the home and in the child 
welfare work’’ was voiced, as well as the deplor- 
able fact of the neglected child, the underpaid 
school teachers, and the need of more child 
welfare legislation. 


Prominent Features 


Most prominent among the activities of the 
various circles of the state association were: 
The holding of Americanization classes ,adopting 
French war orphans; buying equipment for the 
schools; doing relief work; providing gardens for 
the children to work in; arranging for wholesale 
entertainment for the younger generation; 
working for better motion pictures; bringing 
father and son, teachers, daughters and mothers 
into a closer and more friendly relationship; 
developing latent talent among the mothers 
and children; holding fairs and exhibits and 
serving hot lunches for the children. 

These are only a few of the thousands of things 
that the mothers of this busy organization, the 
Parent-Teacher Association—busy because it is 
composed of mothers, whose work is never done 
—finds time to do. The most efficient reflector 


of the inspiration that these mothers received 
in the last few days can be found in the resolu- 
tions which were passed by them at their morning 
session today. 

But one of the many resolutions passed— 
that of asking for the repeal of capital punish- 


ment in this state—seemed to carry any under 
current of feeling with it. Though nothing was 
said on the floor of the assembly when the 
resolution carried, there was some discussion 
and disagreement as to whether there should be 
capital punishment in this state or not. 

The repeal of the daylight saving law was the 
first resolution that came up for consideration. 
According to the resolution as read by Mrs. 
Will Chambers of Olympia, chairman of the 
state resolutions committee, the mothers feel 
that with the daylight saving law the child’s 
energies are overstrained and that they do not 
secure the proper amount of sleep. The 
resolution stated that “all little children now- 
adays have such a sleepy look’’ that they wish 
Congress to at once consider the repeal of the 
act—especially since it was more or less a war 
measure. The resolution received hearty sup- 
port from the delegates and carried without one 
dissenting vote. 

The second resolution to be passed was the 
one asking that the Deaf Schools be placed under 
the management of the State Department of 
Education rather than the State Board of Control 
as it is now arranged. There was no dissenting 
vote against this measure. 


Allege Schools Crowded 


Another resolution provides for an investiga- 
tion by the legislative department of the asso- 
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ciation concerning the overcrowding of children 
in the public schools with an insufficient number 
of teachers. The department members will 
then recommend a measure which, passed by 
the legislature, would prevent this condition. 
This measure passed without any discussion. 

Closely connected with the measure mentioned 
above was the resolution passed by the asso- 
ciation asking that an investigation be held 
concerning the low salaries paid school teachers 
and that the Parent-Teacher Association should 
work for a minimum salary for teachers which 
would provide a decent living salary for them. 

A resolution to enforce the law which pro- 
hibits smoking on the school grounds and asking 
that the mothers codperate against the advance- 
ment of this habit received a big vote. 

The sixth resolution to be considered by the 
association, and which was carried, was the 
resolution asking that the next Legislature be 
asked to appropriate money for the establish- 
ment of a home for the feeble minded on the 
western side of the mountains in this state. 
The resolution further explained that the bond 
between a child with defects and a mother is 
always stronger than that between the normal 
child and the mother. It was pointed out that 
under the present conditions a great many of 
the mothers of the state cannot visit their chil- 
dren in the institute at Medical Lake more than 
once a year. 

A resolution asking for humane education in 
the schools as a part of the school curriculum was 
passed. 

One of the resolutions which received the larg- 
est amount of discussion was that which pro- 
vides for the installation of a course in all the 
public schools which would teach mothercraft, 
or the care of the children, in all the high schools 
in the state. It was then brought up by one 
of the delegates that many of the children in the 
present day are marrying before they finish the 
eighth grade or do not finish the eighth grade 
at any time. Another mother pointed out that 
a lack of sympathy and misunderstanding on 
the part of a father often made the mother’s 
work of bringing up the children hard and she 
made a plea that there be a course in fathercraft. 

One of the most applauded of the resolutions 
was the one which declared that the women of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of the state of 
Washington are against the supreme court 
judges of the state of Washington receiving the 
$100 a month increase, granted by the recent 
session of the Legislature, unless the minimum 
salary for women is raised to $16 a week. The 
resolution further provided that a special de- 
partment of labor be created in the association. 
Mrs. Jean Stoble of Seattle gave the following 
talk on the resolution: 

“There are 44,000 women in the state of 
Washington employed in the industrial field. 

, Sixty-one per cent. of this number have depen- 
dents. The minimum wage for women has been 
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raised to $13.20 a week. This is only a war 
emergency measure and it will soon revert back 
to $10. It takes $70 a month for a girl to live— 
do a little arithmetic and you have the entire 
story and the facts.” 

The resolution asking that the people be 
allowed to vote through the referendum measure 
measure concerning the capital punishment law 
in this state was carried, but not with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. The resolution stated that 
the members of the association believed that 
the legislators of the recent session of the Legis- 
lature put capital punishment in the state of 
Washington again when they were in an abnormal 
state of mind. The Parent-Teacher Association 
voiced its disapproval of the law which would 
take a life for a life. 

A resolution of sympathy and regret at the 
loss of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, one of the organizers 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, was passed, 
and the spirit to ‘‘carry on’’ and never forget 
the wonderful influence of their leader, Mrs. 
Hearst, in the pioneering of the movement was 
embraced in the resolution. 

Bellingham was chosen as the place of the 
next annual convention, May, 1920. 

At a “Dutch Treat’’ luncheon at the Hotel 
Mitchell 300 women this noon listened to a talk 
by Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and one of the 
closest friends of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Preston said: 


“T am pleased to bring you the greetings from 
the State Department of Education, a depart- 
ment that represents more than 336,000 school 
children of the state and nearly 10,000 school 


teachers. The parents of the state may be 
counted in terms of thousands and Washington 
is to be congratulated upon having an association 
which seeks to bring together the parents and 
the teachers in the interests of the welfare of 
the children of this state. 

‘People were made to live together—to work 
together—to think together—to play together 
and to know each other. 

“This association, which has for its purpose 
the study of child problems, home problems, 
leisure of the boys and girls, health, and educa- 
tion of the youth of our state in its broadest 
sense, has my heartiest commendation. It be- 
speaks a great step forward in modern progress. 

“Parents and teachers need to knew each 
other, understand each other, appreciate the 
good intentions of each other in the effort to 
give the best to the development and education 
of the child. 


“Tt ain’t the guns or armament, 
Of army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every blooming soul.” 


“The present shortage of teachers, the neces- 
sity to provide more efficient workers in war 
activities, the training of hundreds of thousands 
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of men in short courses to meet war-time emer- 
gencies were among the questions which led the 
educators of America to act together to make 
necessary adjustments in education during and 
after the war. We were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of mapping out a program for the 
rebuilding of civilization through a war modified 
program. At the meeting of the National 
Education Association at Pittsburgh last July 
the commission presented the following national 
emergency in education: 

“1. The preparation, supply and compensa- 
tion of teachers. 

‘“‘2. The importance of needs of rural educa- 
tion. 

‘3. Acomplete program of physical and health 
education. 

“4. Problems of immigrant education and 
educational illiteracy.”’ 

“5. Compulsory continuation schools. 

“The commission members recommended to 
the 20,000 educators gathered there that a 
national department of education be created 
and a secretary of education be appointed to 
represent the interest of the boy and girl in the 
President’s cabinet just as labor, commerce, 
agriculture and other world tnterest are repre- 
sented. We are the only country in the world 
that does not have a ministry of education in 
the chief executive’s cabinet. The National 
Education Association adopted the commission’s 
program and they were authorized to draft a 
bill to create a department of education, to 
authorize the appropriations of money to en- 
courage the states in the promotion and support 
of education and for other purposes. Accord- 
ingly last October a bill was introduced to estab- 
lish a department of education with a secretary 
at its head, thus giving education recognition 
in the President's cabinet along with agriculture, 
commerce, labor and other departments. At 
present the administration of educational affairs 
is parcelled out among more than 8o different 
bureaus, boards and divisions of the several 
departments of government. 

““May I not hope this year that you will keep 
the five big emergencies in national education 
very closely in your mind? The first and most 
important teacher training and compensation 
of the teacher is a vital question at this time. 
The issue before all who wish well for ofr country 
is best expressed by asking the question. ‘What 
kind of teachers do we want for our boys and 
girls?’ There can be but one answer which the 
mothers and fathers of this state will give: 
“We want the choicest of our young men and 
young women to teach our schools,’ you parents 
answer. Then let me say to you if you do you 
must help to secure the recruits for the teaching 
profession. The war has taught us that service 
in commercial life, in industrial life and in agri- 
cultural life brings a far greater remuneration 
than does the teaching profession. Our teacher 
training centers in this state are our normal 
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schools for the elementary teachers and the 
state college and state university and private 
colleges for the high school teachers, but these 
training school ,centers cannot supply the de- 
mand. The Middle West, even before the war, 
furnished us many teachers because the state of 
Washington was unable to supply the demand. 
But in the Middle West, in the East, and in the 
South as well as in our great West, teachers have 
learned that they can receive greater pay in 
other lines of work. You will agree with me 
that the best is none too good for our children. 
Let us see that the salary of the teacher is equal 
if not better than that of the stenographer and 
the filing clerk and all other similar positions in 
community life. Who means more to you in 
your rpoblems with the children in your home 
than the teacher. To the teacher’s care you 
send your most precious possession. That 
teacher must represent the best in manhood or 
womanhood if your child is to receive the best 
influence to be obtained. That teacher must be 
trained and educated if your child is to receive 
the best training and education that can be given. 

“Now let us consider for a few moments how 
the Parent-Teacher Association can help: 

“IT want to speak in terms of national and 
state legislation, briefly, because in so doing I 
can call your attention more readily to our 
great needs: 

““Smith-Lever Law. 

“Smith-Hughes Law. 

““Smith-Towner Bill. 

“‘T was glad to hear at the first session of this 
meeting that there was to be a Parent-Teachers’ 
Association in each and every school district in 
this state. I feel that that is the greatest state- 
wide propaganda that can be urged at this time. 
May I say to those of you who represent the 
stronger Parent-Teacher Association that I shall 
expect you from the spirit of human interest 
manifested in this meeting to find you reaching 
out and offering a helping hand to the smaller 
districts just outside your own who may not be 
strong enough to stand alone at first. 

Miss Grupe, in her interesting and instructive 
talk, which showed a great deal of study and a 
ready grasp of her subject, ridiculed the fact 
that houses are rarely built or furnished for 
children, but that the four walls of the home so 
often reécho nothing but ‘“‘don’ts’’ for the grow- 
ing child. She spoke of the pre-school age as 
the impertant time of a child’s life and made a 
plea to the mothers not to suppress the spirit of 
reliance and originality in the children. She 
also made a plea for more teachers, and better 
trained teachers; for more equipment for the 
primary grades; for the segregation of the more 
alert children and the duller pupils, and for 
higher paid teachers. 

“‘T have in mind,” said Miss Grupe, ‘‘a young 
boy who yawned all the time. The teachers 
did not know what was the matter with him. 
We discovered that that boy was a genius and 


that he was actually bored. Today he is 
absolutely a genius. Do you not know that two 
people can produce 500 different characters? 
That is why some children are so often superior 
or inferior to their parents. 

“The schools cannot be run on a mass basis. 
They are forcing the children too much these 
days. It is a strain for the child—this nagging 
and pushing him forward. He loses in physical 
strength and naturally deteriorates mentally. 
The bright child has been more neglected than 
the dull one. More attention is paid to the 
pupil that is slow in school than the one who is 
alert. We must segregate the students and 
give them all a fair chance. 

“And one of the most deplorable things of 
present-day methods of education are the examin- 
ations. They are not a fair test of the ability 
of the knowledge of the child. In the best 
schools of all countries the educators have 
recognized the mental tests as the best and most 
efficient methods of deciding a student’s ability. 

“We do not give our children today enough 
of the outdoor life,’’ concluded Miss Grupe, 
“physical education should not stop with a few 
physical exercises. The girl is inside too much. 
Let her trade places with her brother once in a 
while and stay outdoors more. Then let us 
have more health crusades in the schools and 
make the physical education matter of all day 
instead of a few minutes each day.” 

The Tacoma and Seattle circles and a few 
rural districts of the Parent-Teacher Association 
reported at the session this morning. These are 
the remainder of the circle reports which were 
started yesterday. 

Tacoma circles have centered their activities 
largely on: Adopting war orphans; serving hot 
lunches; developing the community spirit; 
helping the boys in the Parental School at Ta- 
coma, entertaining, mending, and_ providing 
amusements for them; holding community song 
fests; making gardens; and holding Americaniza- 
tion classes for the foreign children. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting Tacoma 
reports was given by Mrs. E. C. Ecklegeorge of 
the Central Parent-Teacher Association circle. 

“We served more than 23,000 hot lunches 
during the school year,”’ said Mrs. Ecklegeorge. 
“One of our best forms of entertainment for 
developing the community spirit and bringing 
the people together is the community sing. 
Oh, it would bring tears to your eyes to hear 
those cracked voices singing. Why are mothers’ 
voices cracked? Because they do not have a 
chance to sing. They are always listening to 
the younger people make music. To keep young 
we must keep close to the French war orphan 
in our circle.”’ 


How Bellingham Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Procured Playground Equipment 

_ In Bellingham, Wash., recently, the parents 

and teachers of one of their graded schools (the 
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Washington) have demonstrated that “where 
there’s a will there’s a way.”’ At the March 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting, the matter 
of playground equipment was brought up. 
There was no money in the treasury to buy 
equipment; the school board had given notice 
that they could not supply any for them and 
there was less than $10 worth of equipment for 
a school representing 340 children between the 
ages of 6 and 12. After discussion, a committee 
was appointed comprising two teachers and 
three parents, to devise ways and means to 
raise funds. This committee got busy, con- 
ceived the idea of putting on the play the 
‘‘Deestrick Skule,’ invested fifty cents in a 
book of suggestions, interested 35 people in the 
district, who composed the cast, and were very 
fortunate in securing theservices of a prominent 
young man who teaches singing and dramatic 
art in the Bellingham School of Music, Mr. 
John A. Van Pelt. Tickets and handbills were 
prepared, posters placed in several of the promi- 
nent store windows. These posters were artis- 
tically prepared by one of our gifted high school 
boys, Stanly Quackenbush. Our children worked 
like little soldiers, and with the result that nearly 
all the doorbell batteries in this and nearby 
wards are in rather a weakened condition as the 
result of frequent ringing. However, to make a 
long story short, we played to between 1,100 and 
1,200 people at the High-School Auditorium on 
the evening of April 1. Cones were sold during 
the intermission. At the close of the perfor- 
mance, Mr. Van Pelt in his own splendid style, 
led the crowd in rousing community singing. 
The meeting was also addressed by our beloved 
home service worker, Miss Frances Hayes, on 
community spirit. This was of necessity brief, 
but interesting. The best part of this tale is 
yet to come. When we counted our money, 
we found we had $340. One of our sister schools, 
the Roeder, asked us to put the play on for them 
as they too were in sad need of equipment. We 
did this in just one week from the time we gave 
our first performance, played to a still larger 
and more enthusiastic house as our fame as 
‘stars’’ had spread over the community. 
The ticket sale at this performance was $320. 
Roeder paid Washington 15 per cent. of these 
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proceeds, and after paying expenses had about 
$240 left for her own needs. 

When Washington Parent-Teacher Associa- - 
tion met one month from the time the March 
meeting was held, they had earned for them- 
selves and Roeder approximately $660. This 
was not all. We discovered unlimited talent 
in our district; we found besides dollars, real 
friendship and fun as we worked together to 
make our little venture a success. Our teachers 
worked faithfully side by side with us, and to 
them with their many responsibilities, much 
credit is due. Out of our abundance we made 
Mr. Van Pelt and his little wife who so graciously 
played all our accompaniments, a gift of silver 
and all of us will often look back with pleasure 
to the “ Deestrick Skule.” 


WISCONSIN 


In many of the public graded schools of the 
state cooking classes have been established and 
are in successful and satisfactory operation; and 
a movement is on foot to departmentalize the 
graded schools, notably so in Milwaukee, those 
in authority claiming that it is impracticable 
to arrange weekly programs without relegating 
classes in cooking to Saturday morning or dis- 
pensing with them entirely. 

The great and growing need of a comprehensive 
knowledge of food values, of the cooking of food, 
and of all things pertaining thereto, is no longer 
open to question, as the same has been disclosed 
in the home and among adults, school children 
and infants. 

The Wisconsin Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, in executive ses- 
sion, deplore the possibility of lessening the 
teaching of cooking in our public schools and 
view with alarm any attempt to discontinue 
such classes entirely, and urge clubs in member- 
ship throughout the state to assist in establishing 
cooking classes in the schools and protest against 
all efforts to discontinue such already in oper- 
ation. ° 

Copies of this resolution will be sent to clubs 
in membership throughout the state and to the 
Milwaukee Board of schoo! directors and the 
Milwaukee papers. 





Headquarters National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


Teacher Associations 


and also the 


National Congress of Mothers United Service 
Club for Enlisted Men 


1314 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Texas Mothers Entertain 


Open house for Texans in Washington was 
held by the Texas Congress of Mothers at head- 
quarters of the National Congress of Mothers, 
1314 Massachusetts avenue. Mrs. William E. 
Hawkins of Austin, Tex., and her daughter were 
the hostesses during the first week of April. 

The reception hall of the headquarters 
was draped with Texan flags and hung with 
banners of the Mothers’ Congress. Players of 
the War Camp Community Service presented 
two one-act plays during the evening’s informal 
entertainment. Music was furnished by a 
Hawaiian ukulele orchestra. 

Each state organization of mothers will pro- 
vide a hostess for a week or less during the year. 
whis emphasizts the national feature of this 
Work as nothing else can. 





For National Headquarters, 1314 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia Branch National Congress 
Mothers and Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations 

Mothers of Enlisted Men 31st Ward, 
Phila., Pa., Mrs. Quigley, Chairman. . 

Mothers of Enlisted Men, 18th Ward, 
Phila., Pa., Mrs. Pond Cooling, Chair- 








